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The Outlook. 


Dr. Koéh, the famous German bacteriologist, has 
gone to South Africa to investigate the 
germ or microbe of the rinderpest, or 
cattle-plague, which is desolating that re- 
gion and impoverishing its numerous peo- 
ples. This terrible contagion and fatal dis- 
ease visited England thirty years ago and 
was successfully thwarted only by the 
prompt and wholesale slaughter of all in- 
fected herds. No adequate remedy had 
been discovered for it. None is yet known. 
If its bacillus can be differentiated, experi- 
ments may lead to the finding of some an- 
tidote. The field is certainly an inviting 
one for bacteriologists. Success here will 
entitle the fortunate scientist to rank with 
Pasteur. 











Temporary homes for Armenian refugees are to 
be established by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union on Turkish borders. 
The first one is to be set up in Bulgaria, 
and Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant has gone 
to that country to report the situation. 
Lady Henry Somerset and her son will 
probably ‘also go to Bulgaria to further 
the project. Subscriptions will be solicited, 
especially at Ohristmas, for these shelters 
for fleeing Armeniaus, where they can be 
warmed, clothed and cared for until they 
can be sent to some of the colonies which 
are being established by the Duke of West- 
minster’s commission. This humane and 
practical movement ought to receive gen- 
erous encouragement. 





Prof. D. G. Elliott, who went to Eastern Africa 
last April to collect, for the Field Colum- 
bian Museum of Chicago, specimens of ani- 
mals that are rapidly becoming extinct, was 
remarkably successful in his quest. Start- 
ing inboard from Berbera with a caravan of 
ninety camels and seventy men all 
armed with rifles, he traveled unmolested 
through hostile tribes a thousand miles, en- 
during much suffering from heat, fever, lack 
of water and of proper food; but he man- 
aged to secure a very complete collection 
of mammals, and about three hundred rare 
birds, and to get back in safety to this coun- 
try. One of his companions narrowly 
escaped death from an attack by a wounded 
leopard. Every specimen obtained was 
shot by some member of the expedition. 





Two Pacific cable schemes are under considera- 
tion — one, under British auspices, to con- 
nect Canada with Australia and New Zea- 
land; the other, an American enterprise, to 
lay a submarine wire between San Francis- 
eo and the Hawaiian Islands, and from the 
latter place to Japan via the Midway Iel- 
ands. The Pacific Oable Company of New 
York is pressing the secord scheme. It is 
capitalized at $10,000,000. It proposes to 
have the cable in operation to Honolulu 
(2,097 miles) by January 1, 1898, and within 
& year after to Japan (over 4,000 miles fur- 
ther) — the longest line in the world. It 
will ask this Government to subsidize it 
when finished at an annual rate of $100,000 
for twenty years. It will carry Govern- 
ment messages free and general messages 
at reasonable rates. 





The republics of Nicaragua, Honduras and Sal- 
vador have formed a federation under the 
name of the ‘‘ Republica Mayor de Centro 
America.” Each State will preserve its 
autonomy and independence in respect of 

affairs, but in foreign and diplo- 
matic relations, and in the making of trea- 
ties, they will constitute a single political 
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entity. A diet will be formed, composed of 
one member (and one substitute) from 
each State, which will continue in session 
successively one year in each of the three 
capitals. All federal business will be trans- 
acted by the diet, which will also preserve 
harmony, pass upon all pending questions, 
and appoint and receive foreign represent- 
atives. When Guatemala and Oosta Rica 
join the confederation, the title will be 
“The Republic of Central America.” 





The Anglo-Egyptian force under the command of 
Sir Herbert Kitchener, which occupied 
Dongola some months ago, will advance 
upon Omdurman and Khartoum in the 
spring and restore the Soudan to the Khe- 
dive’s rule. The native contingent, some 
30,000 strong, will be aided by a British or 
Indian brigade, and by the gunboats oper- 
ating on the Nile. These natives, who are 
both Egyptian and Soudanese, have been 
brought into a condition of high efficiency 
both by discipline and by service in the 
field. The Khalif and his army of Der- 
vishes, demoralized by luxury and de- 
bauchery, will not be able to check the 
advance of General Kitchener’s well- 
trained troops. With the overthrow of the 
former the old blunder will be wiped out, 
and Egyptian authority will be re-extended 
to the equatorial lakes. 





Japan’s merchant marine already surpasses ours 
In her foreign trade she has 109 iron and 
steel steamships; we have only 103, In the 
Pacific, it is true, our merchant fleet, tak- 
ing vessels of over 1,000 tons, slightly out- 
numbers hers — she has 114, and we 119 — 
but this disparity will not long continue. 
Within the last sixteen years sixty ship- 
yards have been established in Japan, and 
first-class vessels of home manufacture are 
being rapidly built. The principal Japa- 
nese steamship line — the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha — which has recently made Seattle 
one of its terminal ports, operates 51 steam- 
ers of 94,000 aggregate tonnage. One reason 
for this wonderful expansion is the subsidy 
law. Since October shipbuilders are en- 
titled to a bounty of $10 per gross ton on 
steel vessels of over 1,000 tons, and $2.50 
per horse- power. 





A marked change in the demeanor of Czar 
Nieholas II. has been noticed since he re- 
turned to Russia from his recént travels. 
He has ceased to be guided by the bureau- 
crats who have practically ruled the Em- 
pire since his accession to the throne, and 
has taken the reins into his own hands. 
His sole confidant at present appears to be 
the Grand Duke Michael, the last surviving 
son of the great Emperor Nicholas I., who 
is president of the Imperial Council. His 
Majesty no longer solicits opinions from 
his numerous ministers; he seems to be in- 
clined to be his own minister, and is mak- 
ing changes on a grand scale, and reorgan- 
izing the official and military heads of the 
Empire to suit his own pleasure—to the 
great astonishment of the court. This new 
attitude is believed to foreshadow many in- 
novations in Russia’s domestic policy, and 
possibly in her foreign policy as well. 





Russian friendship and good offices towards 
China at the close of the war between the 
latter power and Japan has been repaid by 
generous railroad concessions and privi- 
leges. Russia is permitted — so says a dis- 
patch from Tokio—to carry her Trans- 
Siberian railroad to Kirin from two pointe, 
westward from some station in Siberia 
and eastward from Viadivostok. Should 
China find it inconvenient to construct her 
contemplated lines from Kirin to Shan Hai 
Kuan and Port Arthur, she may delegate 
the task to Russia. Russia may protect, 
at option, her railway system on Chinese 
soil by stationing troops along the route, 
The Manchurian mines may be worked by 
Russians, and the Ozar’s officers shall be 
detailed to drill China’s Manchurian levies. 
A portion of Kiauchou is leased to Russia, 
and she may use Port Arthur and Talien in 
case of emergency. With such concessions 
Manchuria will ere long be Russianized and 





the coveted slice of Chinese territory will 
be practically under Moslem rule. 

A private residence in Walpole in this State, to- 
gether with ite stables and grounds, is suc- 
cessfully lighted by electricity, the plant of 
which is run by a windmill. Its owner, Mr. 
J. J. Feeley, has conquered the difficulty of 
wind variability, with the resulting fluctua- 
tion of electric pressure and mechanical 
strain, by devising a self-regulating con- 
stant voltage dynamo, and a “ speed equal- 
izer.”” The latter is connected with the 
windmill shaft, and mechanically stores 
energy and overcomes the temporary sub- 
siding of the wind. The electric energy is 
accumulated in storage batteries from which 
it is drawn for use. It is believed that this 
is the only successful plant of ite kind in 
this country, constructed at a cost of less 
than a thousand dollars. Itis automatic, 
and needs no attention except occasional 
lubricating and cleaning. The lights are 
uniform in brilliancy — unaffected by vari- 
ability of the wind. The system has been 
in operation for several months, and bids 
fair to run for years to come, at almost no 
additional expense. 





Auto-Motor Cars. 


In England, as well as in France and Ger- 
many, vehicles self-propelled either by 
steam, petroleum gas or electricity, are 
now permitted on the public highways. In 
the regulations prescribed for the English 
* light locomotives,” as they are called, the 
maximum speed is limited to twelve miles 
an hour for those weighing less than one 
and a half tons. The vehicle must have 
wheel tires at least two and a half inches 
broad, be provided with two separate and 
independent brakes, and with a lamp show- 
ing white in front and red behind. It must 
emit no smoke or visible vapor. It must 
give warning of its approach by means of a 
bell or other device, It must not be over 
six feet wide, nor weigh more than three 
tons unloaded. In France auto-cars are ad- 
mitted to all the rights and privileges for 
public service as the ordinary flacre. These 
rules indicate that these vehicles have 
passed the experimental stage and have 
“come to stay.”’ They are tobe tried in 
New York by the railway mail service for 
collecting mail matter from the street 
boxes. That they will displace horses and 
revolutionize road traction is believed by 
many who have given the matter attention. 
At a meeting of ‘‘ The Self: Propelled Traffic 
Association ’’ in England, Sir David Solo- 
mon said: ‘I picture to myself that in the 
next ten years, or perhaps five years, the 
whole of the heavy-traffic, as wellas the 
public conveyances of the country, will be 
propelled by motors, probably steam, in- 
stead of by living horse-power.”’ 





A Scientist along Many Lines. 


The late Professor B. A. Gould, who died 
at Oambridge last week at the age of 72, 
accomplished much for his day and genera- 
tion. He prepared for his life work by a 
course at Harvard and by a subsequent 
sojourn of four years in European univer- 
sities, devoting his attention principally to 
astronomy. On his return to this country 
the Government employed him to deter- 
mine, astronomically, the various geodetic 
stations of the United States Coast Survey. 
He was among the first to determine differ. 
ences in longitude between stations by the 
use of electricity. He founded and pub- 
lished at his own expense the first astro- 
nomical journal put forth in this country. 
He organized the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany forty years ago, and first used there 
the normal clock compensated for baro- 
metric variations. He devised the clock 
which gave the time signals to New York 
city, and his new meridian circle is used in 
all observatories. By invitation of the 
Argentine Government he founded an 
observatory in Oordova in 1870-’72, and 
while there prepared his “‘ Uranometry of 
the Southern Heavens.” He established a 
chain of meteorological stations from the 
tropics to Terra del Fuego and from the 





Andes to the Atlantic. He was deeply 
interested in anthropology, and wrote an 
exhaustive work of 400 quarto pages, con- 
taining the results of physiological obser- 
vations on more than 30,000 men, and also 
the results of experiments made with a 
view of determining human growth between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty. He found 
time, also, to publish a volume on the cli- 
mate of Buenos Ayres. His death resulted 
from a fall, 


Our Seaboard Defences. 


Secretary Lamont reports satisfactory 
progress. The Board on Fortifications 
estimated that 481 high-power, breech- 
loading guns, distributed at harbor en- 
trances along our Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
coasts, would be necessary as the first item 
in our new system of national defence ; of 
these, 138 have been completed, and 179 are 
in process of construction. In addition to 
these, 1,048 twelve-inch mortars, with a 
range of five or six miles, were regarded as 
essential ; 80 of these are finished and 66 
are under construction. Emplacements for 
these guns and mortars were also called 
for, and 342 of these have been authorized. 
The mortars will be concealed in sunken 
pits or behind parapets ; the guns, for the 
most part, will be mounted on disappearing 
carriages, 1t is also planned to locate some 
6,000 submarine mines in navigable chan- 
nels, to prevent hostile vessels running the 
batteries, and to detain them under fire. 
Daring the last fiscal year $2,867,464 was 
expended on fortifications and sea-coast 
defence. The appropriation for the current 
year is over $7,000,000, and the estimate for 
the year ending June 30, 1898, is $15,822 045 
This sum is jarge, but when it is considered 
that our great seaporte are practically at 
the mercy of any third-rate Power that 
might pick a quarrel with us, the amount, 
large as it is, dwindles into insignificance, 
Two years hence, according to present 
progress, ‘‘the nation will be fairly safe 
from foreign invasion; three years later, 
its principal ports will be invulnerable to 
the most formidable fleets.” 


Dreams of a Greater Japan. 


The energetic islanders of “the insular 
kingdom” are not content with the acqai- 
sition of Formosa. They have schemes of 
expansion which include whatever islands 
or lands they can win either by coloniza- 
tion or diplomacy; they do not pretend to 
possess a military system adequate to ob- 
taining what they want by the employment 
of force. One of their leading newspa- 
pers — the Ywmuri Shinbun — in recent arti- 
cles has summarized what might result 
from “‘ extending our national influence ’’ — 
a policy especially favored by the present 
Okuma administration. By establishing 
legations and consulates and facilitating 
emigration, it claims that the Japanese 
race can make itself felt eastward through 
North and South America, westward 
through India, and southward through Pol- 
ynesia. In explaining this scheme in de- 
tail it instances the Philippine and Oaroline 
groups, which belong to Spain, and shows 
that the south-going tide of emigration is 
80 irresistible that a collison between the 
Japanese and Spanish in those islands is in- 
evitable. Speaking of Hawaii, the paper 
claims that 20,000 out of the total population 
of 70,000 is Japanese and that this large 
contingent is being increased by an annual 
emigration of at least 2,000. This will soon 
make the Japanese dominant, in numbers 
at least, in that Archipelago. A scheme is 
on foot to send 20,000 Japanese laborers to 
Brazil, the Government having recently 
concluded a commercial treaty with that 
country. Emigration to Siam is on the in- 
crease. A Japanese-Siam society has been 
started in Bangkok to promote immigra- 
tion and trade. It is the ambitious scheme 
of Japan, in short, to so distribute her re- 
dundant population as to acquire ‘ spheres 
of influence” in every possible region, with 
a view to the ultimate and peaceable con- 
trol of the white inhabitants, the suppres- 
sion of the blacks, and the gradual forma- 
tion of a Greater Japan. 
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THE HOMELAND. 


O Homeland! O Homeland! 
I close my weary eyes, 

And let the happy vision 
3efore my spirit rise. 


O Homeland! O Homeland! 
No lonely heart is there, 
No rush of blinding anguish, 
No slowly dropping tear. 

Now, like an infant crying, 
Its mother’s face to see, 

O Motherland! O Homeland! 
{ stretch my arms to thee. 


O Homeland! O Homeland! 
No moaning of the sick, 
No crying of the weary, 
No sighing of the weak. 

Bat sound of children’s voices, 
And shout of saintly song, 
Are heard thy happy highways 

And golden streets along. 


O Homeland! O Homeland! 
The vail is very thin 
That stretches thy dear meadows 
And this cold world between; 
A breath aside may blow it, 
A heart throb burst it through, 
And bring in one glad moment 
Thy bappy lands to view. 


O Homeland! O Homeland! 

One — Chief of all thy band, 
One — altogether iovely, 

One — Lord of all the land — 
Stands, eager, at the gateway; 

The Bridegroom waits His bride; 
And resting on His bosom, 
‘| shall be satisfied.” 

— Lucey J. Ryder Meyer. 


ee 


THE APOLOGETIC OF A DREAM. 


Rev. D. Sutherland, 


HE literature of apologetics has been 
_ unusually rich and ample during the 
last ten years. This is one result of the 
perplexities of a transition period in theo- 
logical thought. Helpers of belief rush to 
the assistance of our generation in the 
severity of its struggle to hold on to the 
fundamentals of the faith in which it was 
cradled. Massive thinkers, like Principal 
Fairbairn, pour the treasures of heart and 
brain into treatises which build a bulwark 
around the essential doctrines of Christian- 
ity. Philosophers follow the guidance of 
Kant in showing that what critical analy- 
sis appears to destroy, the moral imperative 
of conscience and the necessities of the 
human heart seek to re-create. And poets, 
like Tennyson and Browning, sing songs of 
faith and hope to strengthen men that they 
may fight their doubts and lay them low. 
It would seem as if the possibilities of apol- 
ogetics had been exhausted, but a recent 
book opens up yet another method of de- 
fending the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints. It isa dream which is a vivid 
and powerful exposure of the heartless fol- 
ly of that intellectual atheism which robs 
the world of its Christ. The writer, Ooul- 
son Kernahan, has already won distinction 
in literature. His latest production is an 
impassioned utterance which distils the 
thought of years in one pearl-drop of 
purest water, and offers a kind of argument 
which will appeal more forcibly to the 
heart of the multitude than the most la- 
bored apologetic for Christianity. 

The central purpose of the dream is an 
imagination of what would happen to hu- 
manity if Christ were deposed from His 
place in human belief. In the vision a gath- 
ering of the nations is seen at Rome. They 
are there because the body of Christ has 
been found in its rock tomb at Jerusalem, a 
proof that He who claimed to be the resur- 
rection and the life is a dead and buried de- 
ceiver. As nations and individuals they 
are now about to make a solemn renuncia- 
tion of Christianity, penitently to seek par- 
don for past idolatry, and to acknowledge 
themselves as henceforth worshipers only 
of the one God. Solemnly and deliberately 
they carry out the object of their meeting. 
The cross which had so long been the sym- 
bol of solace and salvation is torn down, 
and the world becomes Christless and cross- 
less. The first consequence is the with- 
drawal by God of the gift of His Son. The 
Infinite wipes out “ as a child wipes out an 
unfinished sum from a slate all that the 
great name of Jesus means, and has meant, 
to humanity.”” Then follows a series of 
heart-appalling and soul- numbing pictures 
of a Christless world. Men run hither and 
thither seeking in vain for a solution of the 
riddle of life, until the emptiness of their 
search crushes them down into the dark- 
ness of despair unrelieved by one ray of 
light. The universal conviction is that ex- 
cept God reveal Himself to man, man 
knows not what God is, or whether God be 
at all. Visions of sorrow and bereavement 





unsustained by the consolation of Christ 
show in lurid flashes what a hideous night- 
mare the lot of humanity becomes when 
the presence of our Elder Brother is with- 
drawn. A strong man bows in agony over 
the bed on which his only child lies in the 
article of death. From his breaking heart 
a cry rises to the Christ, the lover of little 
children, and then he remembers that there 
is no Christ, that there may be even no 
God, and that ‘‘ he knows no more of what 
has become of that little life than he knows 
of the bubble that bursts with the breaking 
wave; and despair takes him. But in heaven 
I saw the divine figure of the Man of Sor- 
ruws, and lo! on His bosom lay the little 
child.” 

The conception is worked out with con- 
summate skill. It is an admirable apologet- 
ic, because it finds the proof of the Gospel in 
the everlasting need which human sin and 
human affection alike create, and to which 
the cross gives the only adequate response. 
The logic of the heart tears to tatters in 
the hour of need all the subtleties of athe- 
istic argument. Now, as in the days of the 
disciples, the cry of humanity is, “To 
whom shall we go but unto Thee? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” Some one 
we must have whocan solve for us life’s 
riddle, expound its problems, put meaning 
into its disciplines, and shelter us in His 
love when the storms of doubt and sorrow 
break upon us. We need “a hiding-place 
from the wind, and a cuvert from the tem- 
pest,’ one who can be to us as “ the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land and rivers 
of water inadry place.” Blessed experi- 
ence teaches that Jesus Christ can be all 
this and more to the soul that trusts in 
Him. Because we have tasted of the life 
that He can give, aud shared the solace of 
His sympathy, we can laugh defiance at 
every assault on our faith. Experimental 
knowledge offers the rock on which we can 
stand calmly and confidently in presence 
of the seething storm of modern doubts and 
perplexities. 


Charlottetown, P. E. I. 





AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
II. 


Seville and Cordova. 
Dora M. Jones. 


E bad only time for a glance at white- 
walled Cadiz as it looked from the har- 
bor before joining the special train which 
was waiting for us at the station to take 
us to Seville. Our way lay over a slightly 
undulating plain, caked into dust by the 
long drought, with an occasional stretch of 
olive garden. The prevailing tone of the land- 
scape was red brown, varied with the gray of the 
olives and the glaring white walls and red-tiled 
roofs of an occasional village. Close to the 
platform at one railway station there was a cu- 
rious circular well, with a chain and bucket, and 
@ cask by the aide of it. Behind this was a 
hedge of bamboo and cactus and prickly-pear. 
On the road stood one of the carts of the coun- 
try, consisting of the flat frame to which the 
wheels were attached, and a row of upright 
sticks planted in it all round forthe sides. A 
man in a straw hat and striped cottcn suit was 
leaning against the well, as if he had been there 
for a thousand years,and there was no reason 
why he should not stay on for another thousand, 
and in the distance the bare brown sheep downs 
stretched away to a line of low red hills on the 
horizon. in this little vignette — it may seem 
fanciful — I read the spirit of Spain, the gipsy 
of nationr, scorning the aims and the restraints 
of an industrial age, preferring to all allure- 
ments of material progress her desert freedom, 
and the time to dream over her splendid past. 
About midday we reached 


Seville, 


and here the contrast was extreme between the 
arid country through which we had been travel- 
ing all the morning, and the gay and smiling 
scene to which we were suddenly introduced. If 
on our journey we had been reminded of the 
Spain of the Zingaro and the guerrilla, the streets 
of Seville brought before us another side of 
Spanish romance — the glories of its chivalrous 
age, the deeds of its kings, and the achievements 
of its artists. The boulevards along which we 
drove on leaving the station were wide and 
planted with trees, but as we came into the 
town we found the streets very narrow and 
crooked. The high white houses had their 
jalousies mostly down on account of the heat. 
The lower windows were grated, and the grace- 
ful iron balconies added much to the effect of 
the streets, more especially as they were in most 
cases filled with flowers or climbing plants. 
Here and there a group of girls looked out on us 
from an open terrace or loggia. As we drove 
after lunch through the artisans’ quarters, we 
saw the women sitting on the d teps with 


and with a gallery running round it, into which 
the sleeping rooms open. 
Our first visit was to the 


Casa de Pilatos, 


which was built in the sixteenth century by a 
Spanish noble who had visited the Holy Land, 
in imitation of Pilate’s house at Jerusalem. {It 
is built round a cloistered court, Roman fash- 
ion, witha gallery up above, from which and 
from the veranda the rooms open. This gallery 
extends to a terrace from which a fine view of 
the city is to be obtained. Here we had a typ- 
ically Spanish picture, plants and creepers in 
pots growing along the veranda, and two wom- 
en in black, the traditional garb of the Sevil- 
lanya, with gold ornaments in their carefully 
dressed glossy black hair, walking up and 
down, plying the indispensable fan, and turn- 
ing their heads to one another as they talked 
with aswanlike grace. This elegance of gait 
and attitude is very marked in the Seville wom- 
en; one maid-servunt in the street talking to 
another will display a perfection of pose, an 
easy sobriety of gesture, a self-possessed grace, 
which we attribute tothe highest class of our 
own society, and do not always find even there. 
Ot course the Spanish woman pays the price of 
her advautages. You cannot imagine her on a 
bicycle, or chasing an omnibus, or “grinding 
for anexam.” Like her country she seems to 
have accepted the doom of falling behind in the 
race of modero progress, content to keep some 
faint shadow of the old-time charm. 

The walls of the Pretorium opening from the 
central court, with its elaborately carved fount- 
ain and marble pillars, are covered with a fine 
collection of Spanish tiles, two hundred and 
forty different kinds in all, it is said. 

On our way to the 


Plaza de Toros 


we had a glimpse of the quays lined with hand- 
some warehouses, and the light iron bridge 
spanning the Guadalquiver, which, as we saw 
it, did not at all resemble the “‘biue and rush- 
ing ” stream of the Spanish ballads, being of a 
dirty green and rather sluggish-looking than 
otherwise. The famous scene of bull fights 
was, without and within, nothing more than a 
well-built circus. Huge bills were posted up on 
the entrance announcing next Sunday’s per- 
formance, and giving details of the principal 
artists. We went in at tbe performers’ en- 
trance, and through the stables where the poor 
horses, who were so soon to be “ butchered to 
make a Spanish holiday,” were tied each to his 
own manger, one hoped in placid unconscious- 
ness of the fate reserved forthem. The interior 
of the Plaza isa huge amphitheatre, with the 
royal box in the centre of the row of seats. 
Opposite to this is the entrance forthe bull. A 
narrow passage leads from this door to the dark 
hole in which he is kept without food or drink 
till the hour comes to bring him out to the peo- 
ple. The whole thing reminded one of the 
giladiatorial combats of old Rome, even to the 
march past of all the performers with which the 
proceedings open. Chulos, picadors, banderil- 
los, and matadors, arrayed in their gay and fan- 
tastic garb, all walk in procession round the 
arena with special obeisance to the royal box, 
and the “ Morituri vos salutamus ”’ is not out 
of place, for it often happens that human life 
is sacrificed in this deadly game. There is a 
double palisade round the arena, and a step 
about a foot high runs round the inner barrier. 
If a toreador is pursued by the bull his one 
chance is to leap the barrier with the aid of this 
step, and if he fails can scarcely escape without 
serious injury, or even loss of life. It is this 
atmosphere of danger and blooa which gives 
the peculiar zest to this entertainment for those 
who witness it, and who seem in this respect, as 
in some others,to have preserved, more than 
any of the Roman nations, the character of the 
old Roman populace. 
We were anxious to see 


La Caridad Hospital 


on account of the famous Maurillos there. A 
sweet-faced nun met us at the entrance to the 
patio, in the centre of which is an allegorical 
group representing Charity, and took us to the 
chapel, which is gorgeously ornamented in the 
late Renaissance style, with a colored wood- 
carving of the descent from the cross over the 
high altar. Of the Maurillos,the huge picture 
of Moses striking the rock is supposed to be 
the finest, but the 8. Juan de Dios seemed to me 
a better example of that which, to my mind, 
distinguishes Murillo among all religious paint- 
ers — great homeliness and realism of detail, in- 
tense pathos and fervor of expression. 8. Juan, 
@ very ordinary-looking, black-browed, thick- 
set son of Spain, is carrying a poor creature to 
the hospital. The body hangs over his shoulder 
amere dead weight,and he is fainting under 
the burden, when an angel appears at his side 
to help bim on his way. The light of awe and 
gratitude in the poor fellow’s eyes almost tran- 
scends what it might seem possible to express by 
means of brush and color. 

After all this we felt free to enjoy a drive in 
Las Delicias, the public park of Seville, which 
includes a beautifully laid-out garden, once 
forming part of the grounds attached to the 
Palace of San Telmo, the residence of the Duke 
Montpensier. Beyond the gardens the road 





their children about them. These families live in 
flats or single rooms, the common stairs lead- 
ing up direct from the door; but in the betver 
class of house, the vestibule opens through a 
grated door into a large court or patio, gener- 
ally with a fountain in the centre, with which 
the rooms on the ground floor communicate, 





stretches away into the open country, 
“ Where the quiet end of evening smiles 
Miles and miles,” 
along the plain tinged with the gold of sunset, 
over which the sheep wander, nibbling the 
parched grass, attended by their shepherd in 
his cloak and sombrero. Stones are placed 
along the road,and as we returned we met the 





beauty and fashion of Seville taking its after- 
noon airing, for this was evidently the Rotten 
Row of the city. Very pretty were the ladies; 
they all had neat features, beautiful hair and 
eyes and teeth, and, truth compels me to add, 
the most absolutely inane expression. Some of 
them wore Parisian-looking hats and bonnets, 
but many had the good sense to keep to the 
graceful mantilla. This headgesr is too expen- 
sive for the poorer women, who go bare-headed, 
as in France, simply twisting a red flower or 
bright ornament in their black hair. 

We were staying at the Hotel de Madrid, said 
to be the finest hotel but one in all Spain. The 
decorations of our dining-room were certainly 
magnificent, and it seemed altogether too gor- 
geous a place to be taking one’s modest café com- 
plet in, as I did at a rather early hour on the 
morning after our arrival, sallying out immedi- 
ately afterward for a stroll before the carriages 
should be ready. 

I went round the principal square, with its 
palms and fountains and handsome municipal! 
buildings along one side, and along another 
narrow street to the entrance to the Court of 
Oranges. At the gate isasmall shrine where 
two or three poor women were kneeling. The 
walls of the court are, as usual with these Moor- 
ish buildings, of warm yellow sandstone verging 
on red, which makes a delicious contrast with 
the bright green foliage of the orange trees. 
Cloisters run round three sides of the court, and 
on the opposite side towers the immense derk 
mass of 

The Cathedral, 


with the lovely and delicate outline of rose-red 
Giralda springing ap from it like a flower. 
This world-famed campanile is built in the 
minaret form, with the muezzin’s gallery round 
the top, and formed part of the khalit’s mosque, 
the rest of which was destroyed after the con- 
quest of Seville to make room for the Christian 
cathedral. The bells were ringing for early 
service,and one or two belated acolytes were 
scampering a toutes jambes acroes the court, 
their black and white robes flying out behind 
them. 

We were ratber at a disadvantage in seeing 
the interior of the cathedral, as the high altar 
was under repair and was boarded off. The 
interior was massive and gloomy, ip strange 
contrast to the light and color we had left with- 
out. The richly decorated latera chapels, with 
the gleaming lights on their altars, shone mys- 
terlously out of the gloom. Every now and then 
@ priest passed us, black-robed, or splendid in 
violet and lace; and there was a constant stream 
of quiet worshipers, chietily women, dtawing 
near the altars and sinking down on the steps, 
apparently absorbed in devotion and perfectly 
motionless, were it not for the ceaseless habitual 
flutter of the black fan they all carried. Some 
of the ladies had the appearance and style of 
wealth, or at least comfort, but the majority 
were evidently very poor. 

After all, perhaps, the memory of 


Murillo’s Pictures 


is the most precious thing that one carries away 
from Seville. The Accademia de Bellas Artas 
forms one side of a pretty square, with a statue 
of Murillo in the centre. It was formerly a 
convent, and in the old sacristy they show you 
@ portrait of Murillo painted by himself, a 
roughly featured face with dark eyes near to- 
gether, and a general something that recalls bis 
nickname of the little Moor, given him when he 
was grinding colors for his master, the artist, 
and picking up the rudiments of his art at the 
same time, till, as the story goes, the old painter 
happened to catch sight of the sketch of a Ma- 
donna which the boy had executed on a loose 
scrap of canvas, and taking him in his arms ne 
swore that he would become a greater painter 
than himself. To reach the gallery you pass 
through cloisters opening on a court overgrown 
with fragrant blossoms of jasmine, larger and 
whiter than we ever see in this country. The 
gallery contains the third greatest of Murillo’s 
“ Conception ” pictures; the other two are in 
the Louvre and the Madrid gallery. The figure 
of the Virgin here is an exquisite impersonation 
of radiant faith and innocence. The infant 
Christ in the picture of San Jose has all Murillo’s 
tenderness and more majesty than he often at- 
tains to. The 8. Antonio di Padua is a tender 
and beautiful conception; but the picture of St. 
Francis receiving the Stigmata is, for power and 
pathos and dignity, one of the few great relig- 
ious pictures of the world. Those who look on 
the master with contempt as a mere vulgar real- 
ist, @ painter of beggar-boys and flower-girls, 
should study him in this great work, one of the 
most arresting and impressive renderings of 
mystic passion that the world holds. 

We had not much time to spare for the other 
pictures in the gallery, interesting though they 
were. There were several examples of Zurbaran, 
including hie chef d’ceuvre, the “ Apotheosis of 
St. Thomas Aquinas,” and a curious pair of 
pictures called “‘ The Monk’s Supper.” In the 
first of these a half-starved page, who is sup- 
posed to represent the painter himself, brings in 
the director to witness an infraction of the con- 
ventual regimen of the refectory. In the sec- 
ond the offending monks, with penitential 
faces, are kneeling to the Virgin, who spreads 
her hands above them in token of absolution. 
The painting is in something of the same hard, 
dry manner as Holbein’s, but the expression of 
the contrite monks is really comical. There are 
also two large modern paintings; one represent- 
ing “ The First Mass” of a young priest. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony his mother 
tbrows herself into his arms with tears of joy, 
while his father has his handkerchief to his 
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eyes. The little domestic drama is prettily and 
pathetically dered. Opposite it is a large 
historical painting of the “ Veath of San Fer- 
nando,” the conqueror of Seville and Cordova. 
He wished to die in the midst of his court, with 
the insignia of royalty about him. Soon after- 
wards we were shown the hall of the Alcazar, 
where this took place. 

As iu all Moorish buildings, the splendors of 
the Alcazar are reserved forthe interior; outside 
one sees nothing but low brown sandstone 
walls; within is a brilliance and luxury of dec- 
oration only surpassed by the Albambra. The 
Sala de Justicias, with the picture of the Moor- 
ish judges who used to hold their court here, is 
part of the original building, but the greater 
part was built by order of Pedro the Cruel, from 
the designs of a Moorish architect. 

We had but just time to buy a photograph or 
two of the Murillo pictures (which lose more by 
photography, it may be said, than the pictures 








of almost any master) before we had to take the | 


train for Cordova. 
We had heard so much of the melancholy and 
deserted aspect of 
Cordova 


in comparison with Seville that it wes rathera 
surprise to us to find so much appearance of life 
as we did about the place. The leather trade, 
which was the staple industry of Cordova in the 
old days,and from which the word “‘cordwain ” 
is derived, seems still to be carried on. There 
were several handsome streets with good shops, 
many of which bad no fronts at all, only cur- 
tains, which could be drawn at will. There 
were endless ** bits ” to admire in the streets as 
we passed through quaint carved gateways and 
picturesque minarets. But the glory of Cor- 
dova as a centre of letters and arts is gone for- 
ever, and it was bard to realize that here in the 
tenth century was the great seat of Arab learn- 
ing, the focus of a great and splendid civiliza- 
tion. 

The Cathedral remains, of course, in spite of 
its Christiaoization,the great monument of 
Moorish power in Cordova. Externally it is 
unimposing, with its low yellow battlemented 
walls, but in this it only resembles all the work 
of the Moors, who seemed to have cared noth- 
ing for the outward effect of their buildings in 
comparison with the interlor decoration. One 
enters this wonderful structure through a court 
of oranges somewhat resembling that at Seville, 
with a beaatiful fountain in the middle built by 
Said Ben Ayab in 937. Passing through you 
find yourself under a vast domed and vaulted 
roof, supported on an endless forest of columns, 
of every conceivable material and design, 
Greek, Roman, Christian, of marble and 


lightfully entertained at a Fonda by a handsome, 
good-natured Castilian landlady, who was seri- 
ously unhappy if any of the dishes were passed, 
as a reflection on her cookery, for six pesetas a 
day, or about four-and-sixpence. They spoke 
emphatically of the kindness and attention they 
received from the village folks. The curious 
thing about these gentle,and courteous people 
is their intense interest in the bull-fight. Ona 
feast-day they come streaming into the town 
for miles round to attend it. The little children 
play at nothing else,and you may see them in 
the streets of Seville, one youngster, with a 
board and horns tied on to his head, personat- 
ing the bull, and the others the different actors 
in the national spectacle. The middle classes in 
Spain were not so favorably spoken of by our 





informants. They were said to be, on the whole, 
though doubtiess with many noble exceptions, 
idle, immoral, and ignorant. 

After leaving Bobadilla the line wound up 
higher and higher among the hills, and we were 
reminded by the puffing and straining of our 
engine that we were climbing to tbe mountain 
fastness of the old Moorish khalifs. We were a 
lively party in our carriage and wore the time 
pleasantly away, but I think we wereall glad 
when, late at night, the train stopped at Gra- 
nada. We were packed into carriages as quickly 
as possible and began to traverse interminable 
streets, with high houses gleaming ghostly 
white on either side of us, and then to climba 
very steep hill, at the top of which we seemed 
to find ourselves in a maze of winding avenues. 
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At last, however, we found ourselves at the 


hospitable door of the Hotel Washington Irv- 
ing, and within the precincts of the Alhambra 


8S. 8. “ Midnight Sun. 


—— 





Will you take a little time alone this evening ? 
Take a paper and pencil; and after you have 
honestly and fairly thought on your own state, 
and weighed your own condition before the 
Lord, will you write down one of two words? If 
you feel that you are not a believer write down 
this word — “ Condemned and if you area 
believer in Jesus, and put your trust in Him 
alone, write down the word “ Forgiven Do it, 
even though you have to write wn the word 
condemned. — Spurgeon. 











THE GALATA BRIDGE, CONSIANTINOPLE, 


Where many Armentans were butchered. 
| From article on “ An Eye- Witness to Armenian Massacres.” 


| A NEW DECADE OF 
Scribner’s Magazine 


The features of the coming twelve-month, which have been two years in A 


the ines ard 
his two daughters are brought into the a: 
tion, and there is a love tale running thr ugh 
the whole romance. There not a slow 
|page, and the scenes will be illustrated 
| throughout by C. D. Gibsor © author's 
| friend. 
THE UNQUIET SEX. 

Each sex is likely to think { ther the 
upquiet one. The author in these } ght ar 
| ticles, Mrs. Helen Watterson Mood will 
| writeon “ WoMAN anp RErorws Tn 
COLLEGE BRED WoMAN,’ “ Woman's 


| 
| 
| 
| elette produced in this vein. It 
| dialogues that are full of sentiment 
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A NOVEL BY 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The hero of “ SoLprers or Fo! 
young American engineer who 
small South American Reput 
tend the mines of an America 
The rich Am rican owre f 


is a 
tL toa 
superin 


company 


CLUBS,” and “ THe Case or Marra 
per on domestic service. 


A STORY OF A PLAY BY 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


Mr. Howells is never so thoroughly « barm- 
ing as when he is in his Gelightfui vein of 
light comedy. He gives us now his be et nov- 


sparkies 


from first to last with amusing situations and 


AN EYE-WITNESS TO 
RMENIAN MASSACRES 


porphyry and lapis and chiseled stone, brought 
from all parts of the world by Moslem conquer- 
ors to adorn this glorious fane of theirs. And ! 
isianded in the heart of it, as it were, with an 
incongruity which increases the magical charm 
and wonder of the whole, is the gorgeous high 
altar and choir, erected after the conquest of the 


preparation, offer in every way a better program than it has ever been the good) | m ee 
e© Magazi t i 
fortune of this magazine to promise, and readers are invited to send for a pam- |, Stal me comme pop per 
ng @ truthful narrative by a writer for w hose 
phiet giving full particulars. authority it can vouch of the recent Uon- 
| stantinople massacres. For the 


JAPAN AND CHINA SINCE published an eye-witness ane on 


| trustworthy, of one of the 


LONDON AS SEEN BY 
C. D. GIBSON. 


t absolutely 
most horrible 


~~ wa 





city by the Christian kings of Spain. Gleams 
of rosy and golden light fall from the stained 
windows on the long lines of pillars, at the end 
ot each colonnade, where the eye Ivses itself in 
the warm perfumed darkness; the lights and 
gilding of a private chapel gleam out of an 
arched recess; and if you look above you see 
the marvelous Arabic fretwork, with ite wealth 
of delicate detail, covering roof and arches and 
ceiling. We heard high mass that morning, 
and it is impossible to convey in words the ef- 
fect of the Latin chants as they echoed along 
those endless arcades,and the voice of the or- 
gan, pow pealing triumphantly oat, now low 
and infinitely pathetic, in the heart of this 
Moslem temple. 

Atter the cathedral, the great lion of Cor- 
dova is the magnificent bridge, built in 719, and 
looking, with its massive towers at eitherend and 
enormous buttresses, as if it had been built for 
eternity. The river was flowing languidly ine 
half. dry bed, for it was the end of the dry sea- 
son,and we had a good view of the Moorisb 
mills down by the banks. Beyond the bridge 
the country stretched away wild and parched 
and rugged, with @ flat-topped house gleaming 
out here and there and a little garden-patch 
about it. 

Atter lunch we set out for Granada. Until 
we reached 

Bobadilla, 


the scenery presented nothing of particular in- 
terest. Wearrived there about five, and found 
dinner ready for us at the station buffet. Those 
who could, secured seats at the table, which 
was temptingly arranged on the platform; the 
later comers had to go and take their meal in 
tame, conventional fashion under a roof. We 
excited, as usual, a good deal of interest in the 
inbabitancs, but we did not find them pusbing 
or impertinent asa rule in their curiosity. They 
seemed an attractive and amiable people, pleas- 
ant, courteous, and responsive. People who 
know the Spanish peasant well, say that it is an 
injustice to represent him as idie and self- 
indulgent. He has to work uncommonly hard, 
in fact, to get a living cut of the soil, and the 
reason why he often appears to be sitting about 
anemployed, is that he gets up phenomenally 
early to get the hardest part of his task out of 
the way before the heat comes on. He is ex- 
tremely sober and abstemious, taking meat only 
two or three times a year,and very little wine, 
and keeps up the old reputation of bis country 
tor politeness and attention to strangers. Some 
friends of ours who did not take tte tour to the 
Spanish cities, made an excursion on their own 
account toalitile spot in the mountains eighteen 
miles or so out of ,Malaga,fwhere they were de- 
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For the first time, the artist here will ap- 
pear as a writer. He has written and illus- 
trated six articles giving the results of his 
visit to London last summer for Scribner's 


The illustrations are the best Mr. Gibson 
has yet done and present portraits of the 


To the average American, bis business oc- 

He 

wants to know how other business men man- 

age thelr affairs and push great enterprises to| 
success. No separate establishments will be | comes aseries of four short stories by Mr. | 
described, but the authors have made dili- | Cable, the only ones he has written for many 
gent study of the most successful firms in | years past,and prepared exclusively for the 
each branch, and have gone to the fountain- | Magazine. 

head of information. The illustrations have 
been secured with the utmost care, and rep- 
resert the actual scenes. This year in Scrip- 
NER’s the American people will see itself at 


These articles have nothing of the cut-and- 
dried manner, but tell how undergraduates 
have lived and how they live now. College 
men will pleasurably anticipate these articles 
from the names of their authors: Judge 
Henry E. Howland writing on “UNDERGRAD- 
UATE LIFE AT/YALE; ” Mr. James W. Alex- 
ander on “ PrRIncETON;” and Robert Grant 
and Edward 8S. Martin on “‘ HARVARD.” The | tions and data on “ OckAN,|AND LAND TRAV- 
artists of the magazine who will illustrate EL,” by Lewis Morris Iddings; Mr. Richard | 
the articles have lived for some time in close Harding Davis will also write on ,“ TRAV- 
contact with the student life at each college, ELLERS ONE MEETS: 
making sketches and studies of actual rooms Mrrnops.” 


| Thus, with a new font of type, improved mechanic- 
| al facilities and plans, interesting a wider range of read- 
ers, begins the New Decade for Scribner’s Magazine. 
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THE WAR. 


The interest in Li Hung Chang's visit,’ and 
the rumor that American capital) is going | 
into Oriental cotton mills, show how genera! 
is the wish to know about them as they are | 
today. Mr. Stephen Bonsal, an experienced | 
traveler and writer, was commissioned by | 
the Magazine to look into Japanese condi- 


tions, to learn in what direction China has greatest novels,so that the result will 
been affected by the war, to describe the | Series of the finest imaginative 
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IAN MACLAREN’S SERMON. 


Delivered 


at the Old South Church, Sunday, Nov. 29.) 
Reported by Rev. Wm. D. Bridge. 


R. WATSON said: The subject of the 
[) sermon this morning is 


* The Optimism of Jesus.”’ 


and the text, “A man that is a sinner,” and 
Jesus’ words, “ He also isa son and thy brother.” 
A man that isasinner. He also is a son, thy 
brother. 

Had you been living in Jericho when Jesus 
passed through, you had to imagine that there 
were two men called Zaccheus with the most 
remarkable physical resemblances and the most 
remarkable spiritual unresemblances. Two Zac- 
cheeuses. Ask, for instance, this Pharisee with 
his broad phylacteries and air of supercilious 
contempt, and he will give you a very candid 
and vitriolic biography of Zacchwus: how he 
follows a soul-destroying and disreputable busi- 
ness with brazen effrontery; how he has ac- 
cumulated a huge fortune out of the miseries 
and oppressions of the poor; how he has been 
guilty of acts of shamefal injustice and cruelty; 
how he flouts religion and will have nothing to 
do with religious people; how he has, on occa- 
sion, even insulted your informant in public 
places; how, to the best information of this 
Pharisee, Zaccheus lives in private a most dis- 
reputable life. This is unkindly spoken, but 
the point of the matter is that it is not, from the 
Pharisee’s side, untrue. The man says nothing 
he does not believe to be exactly the case. This 
is the only Zacchwus he ever saw. This is the 
only Zaccheus which the eyes of the Pharisee 
and the heart of the Pharisee ever could see. 
When Jesus came through the city and looked 
up into the tree; when, with the stories He had 
in His mind and with the vision He always 
possessed, He caught the eye of Zacchweus, He 
saw another man, aman no Pharisee had even 
imegined, who !n early youth had romantic 
ambitions and unworldly aspirations, such as 
touched the fresh air of our first period; but by 
the force of circumstances over which he had no 
contro) was driven into unfortunate business, 
and then in that business had to do many things 
he disapproved, many things of which he was 
ashamed, many things over which he wept in 
the silence of the night. He certainly was not 
on good terms with religious people, because 
religious people had cast him aad his wife out 
of the syragogue and had insulted them upon 
the public street. He pretended he did not care 
anything that was said about him or any look 
that was flung at him. But he, as he went 
along the street, noticed every person that 
crossed and left him,atd caught every glance of 
contempt, and beneath the ap nce of cal- 
lousness writhed daily under the slap of social 
and religious ostracism. He often longed for 
better days and the chance of making another 
beginning. He often hoped that some day and 
in some way a man would come stepping out 
from the hostile ranks of society and stretch a 
brother’s hand to bim and let him feel flesh and 
blood again. This was a Zacchsus a Pharisee 
did not know. This was the Zaccheus Jesus 
knew. [his was Jesus’ Zacchzus. 

One of the great peculiarities of the Master 
was this, that He not only saw goodness at its 
best, but that He saw goodness when no other 
person had ever seen it, when no other person 
ever suspected it, where no other nm ever 
believed that it existed. Everything with Jesus 
was at ite highest. We have said of John, A 
sentimental youth who now and then saida 
beautiful thing. Jesus found in him the mystic 
of the ages. St. Peter would have appeared to 
some of usa rash and impulsive and unreliable 
man, and down below this buman froth of 
Peter’s nature Jesus found the rock of devotion 
and stability on which He raised His church. 
Mary Magdalene was only to the passer-by the 
scourge and disgrace of society, and to Jesusa 
great passion, a magnificert source of love, that 
had been wasted and run down the mire of the 
street. The Samaritan, the type of hostility, to 
Jesus forever, now,and to us all the type of 
charity. And the people, a people accursed who 
knew not the law, to Jesus were without a shep- 
herd, wandering abort and looking for some 
one to lead them. If a man were in any dogree 
good, Jesus saw him the same; and if he were a 
sinner, Jesus saw below the least goodness in 
him, and the hope of the goodness to be rest 


tense, pathetic, never-to-be-broken faith in the 
greatness and the future still more greatness of 
humanity. 

Now, regarding this situation, I would offer 
four remarks. 

First, 


There is in Every Man Two Selves. 


Very likely in the course of life you have seen 
two photographs of the eame person, and have 
been astonished. This man, with that keen eye, 
with that contemptuous expression, with that 
firm-set month. Clever? Grant it. Strong 
head ? Grant it. Agreeable? No. He might be 
leasant for an hour on some intellectual sub- 
ect, but I would not like him for my friend. 
There is nothing in that eye to invite my confi- 
dence; nothing in that face to assure me of 
sympathy in my hour of trial. Let him go his 
way. This other man? His eye bids me wel- 
come; his face has the touch and light of love; 
his mouth — it seems to break forth into words 
ot friendship. Let me have a friend like t his that, 
when I have a secret thing tosay and must say 
it to some fellow mortal, | may have him to say 
it to. And when I stand alone in the strait of 
life and want another man to stand by me, I 
may have this man. Quite right. But they are 
both the same man. Impossible! Not impossi- 
ble. For I declare, if you take one thousand 
photographs of the same man on different days 
of his life, you would get one thousand differ- 
ent photographs; and the solemn thing about 
it is that in that art of the sun we have all got 
certainly a phase unmasked, I think generally 
unmasked, and all these thousand photographs 
are percepts and signs of the same character. 
This first one was taken when a man whom he 
trasted had played him false. It was that 
morning, and by a misadventure he had his 
photograph taken in the afternoon, and a sense 
of the unreality of life and asense of the un- 
trustworthiness of humanity had hardened his 
face. The other. Aye, it was taken in a fortu- 
nate moment. He had just left his home, his 
wife of five-and-twenty years’ love and fellow- 
ship, and he had just set down a favorite child 
from his arms. Forth from the home of fidelity 
and tenderness, crowned with the tenderest 
love of life, the sun caught him. He is that 
man, and this man. And so it is with us 
all. There are two photographs at least handed 
round to you and me, and they are not the pho- 
togrephs of the face, but photographs of the soul. 
One is handed round by our —well, “ candid ” 
friend. There is not a failing which has not been 
noted— noted not with pleasure,with regret, and 
only mentioned throu be sense of faithfulness. 
You say, “1 am not as bad as that.”” Now, don’t 
quarrel with me, but I think youare. For you 
and | are really worse, or might be worse, than 
even our enemies are disposed to think us to be. 
Another photograpb goes around — the photo- 
graph that is by our friends, where there 
is nota — virtue in our character but has 
been magnified and notasingle fault but has 
been left in the shadow. Some day or other 
that photograph comes wandering around, and 
through somebody comes into your hands. You 
say, He isa good fellow. He is good, a good fellow, 
he has just one fault. I am not a man like that. 
I wish | were. Yes, youare. You are. And you 
are going to be better. And your best friend 
bas no idea even in a moment when he has let 
himself giveany eulogy, he has no idea how good 
you are, and how good you are going to be. 
If you give me the ik and engage me to 
each against humanity,I should not like it, 
ut I can prove my case. will prove all kinds 
of sins, all kinds of family degradation, all 
kinds of dreadful insurrections inst good- 
ness, and | will tind a whole group in this Book. 
Sometimes you blame theologians b ved 
use strong language about sin. They get the 
strongest language in this Book — the truest 
and most faithful of all books, the Book with 
the most sublime insight and most marvelous 
t of ex i If, on the other hand, 
you wish, I could give you another side. Can 
ou say nothing for humanity? Say nothing 
or humanity? I could speak by the hour to- 
gether of the sacrifices and aspirations and 
or and magnificent of bumanity, 
and | will go to the same k,and I will get 


uage 
here, and I will get all my evidence here, and 
the jury will not leave the box before they give 
the verdict. For there never was a book so true 
or tender, so faithful, never a book so hopeful. 
lt is the great exposure of wickedness; it has 
the promise and prophecy of greatness. The 
most inconsistent book. That istrue. Just as 
inconsistent as the strange human nature which 
is our heritage, and in which the struggling 
powers are bound up together by the band of 
that single “ {.” 

My next remark is this, that 


You and | Can See the Higher and Lower Self in 
Our Brother Man. 


I use the illustration of the court again, and say 
that there seem to be people in society who have 
0 











Ah, brothers, this every man must grant, what- 
ever he believes otherwise, that, beyond the 
narrowness of all philosophies, beyon reach- 
ers and divines, he has to believe with an in- 


That | 


Tired Feeling 


Makes you seem “all broken up,” with- 
out life, ambition, energy or appetite. 
It is often the forerunner of serious ill- 
ness, or the accompaniment of nervous 
troubles. It is a positive proof of thin, 
weak, impure blood; for, if the blood is 
rich, red, vitalized and vigorous, it im- 
parts life and energy to every nerve, 
organ and tissue of the body. The 
necessity of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for that tired feeling is therefore apparent 
to every one, and the good it will do you 
is equally beyond question. Remember 
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harged with the exposure and condemna- 

tion of their fellow-creatures. They have got a 
rectly diabolical insight into character. 
hey bave got the scent of vultures. Their 
uage is rich and overflowing with the adjec- 
tives of reproach and depreciation. They have 
got a power of satire for which I would hate 
them. You can mention a good man to them, 
and get intoa fit of enthusiasm about him, 
which is one of the few perfectly enjoyable 
monfents of life, but the cold spray begins to 
fall upon your soul. “ Yes,” they » “© 
yes.” That alone pre me for mischief. 
And then, they want to know how much of hie 
past life is within your vision. He isa generous 
man. Are you aware that he made his money 
in such and such atraffic? You aren’t aware. 
Ah, well. They think it right to * mention.” 
“A kind-heart man as ever lived.” Why, 
say. Yes, but he has got suchatemper. “ An 
honest man” and “ straight as ever walked.” 
They don’t wish toeay anything against any 
rson. ‘“ Ob, well, you are not aware of it that 
his house failed twenty-five years ago and paid 
soand so.” They did not say that it was ina 
reat commercial crisis when houses were fail- 
ng on every side, and that he afterwards paid 
all he owed. Those things escape their memory. 
But when it is over, there is your man about 
whom yoa were so pleased —all besmirched 
with mad. And where are you? So much cold. 
So much besmirched. With so wuch less faith 
in God. You seem to have been refrigerated. 
You have been discharged and emptied of love, 
and you go away lame and weak to your work, 
man making you an anbeliever. There are other 
people to whom you turn who say good and ex- 
good of their fellow-creatures. Those 
people put one to shame even in one of the mo- 
ments of greatest moral enthusiasm. When you 
have finished, and they begin on a man, you 
know the use of adjectives. Why, there is not 
&@ map 60 commonplace but they bim once 
say the most interesting things. There is nota 
man 60 free in temper but they came across him 
once when he was just like anangel. There is 
not a man who has been so condemned but they 
in some remarkable way can mention a thing in 
which he rose to his height, and it was some- 


thing that would make other men ashamed for 
his greatness. They can find diamonds inside 
of stones; they can find saints in sinners. When 
they leave you, they do not understand why you 
smile. They have no idea, but you know why. 
They have lifted the black cloud of unbelief 
from your soul. They have reconciled you of a 
sudden to your fellow- creatures, and in recon- 
ciling you to your fellow-creatures they have 
reconciled you to your God. 

Mark you this. Mark you, the judgment 
that follows cynicism and imism. Mark 
the blessings that follow charity and optimism. 
If a man does not believe in the men and wom- 
en beside him, he will never be able to believe in 
the God that is about him. Take those and 
these —a strong case — for they all, al!, consider 
themselves believers with the capital B. They 
look at their brother-man in the city, and see 
nothing but his faults,and put him into the 
pillory. And what next? hat kind of God 
did they believe in? A God who be4 chosen 
them and rejected other people a father 
that would take three of the ch:-ueu, educate 
and train them, and fling the other three upon 





the street. That kind of God. And these three 
to glorify Him because He kept them in the 
house and sent the three to the street. Believe 
in God! They find so little in God, and see so 
little in God, that when God’s own Son came, 
and God looked and spoke to them, and held out 
His band to them, God Himself in the flesh, 
the incarnate God, they sent Him accursed. 
That is the judgment of Pharisaism that can- 
not know God when God is nearest. 

Do people imagine that there are two kinds of 
faith in the world — faith with which I believe 
in God, faith with which I believe in my fellow- 
men? I beseech you to understand that there 
is one faculty of faith in nature, and you cannot 
have it weak in one case and strong in the other. 
Take away faith ina man and he will say, “I 
will never believe in a God whom I cannot see.”’ 
Is not that so? Is it not practiced? Is it not 
realized ? But, then, how can I love? I trust in 
my fellow-men. The infant first puts out its 
hands and touches its mother’s chin, and clings 
to its mother,and that is the beginning of 
faith. Then the boy considers his father to be 
the strongest and best man and wisest man that 
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ever lived. He says, “ Father said so.” 
well, father is not so wise and strong as he 
thought. Never mind, the boy is climbing up; 
he has learned faith. Then a little higher, an 
a friend says, There is no friend like my friend. 
He bas imperfections. Never mind. He is 
climbing up. If he loves a woman,and gives 
his heart and soul into the woman’s charge — 
now he is climbing very high. A man will say 
to himself some day, if he never said before, 
Well, where does all this goodness come out 
from — my mother’s goodness, my friend’s good- 
ness, my wife’s goodness — where does it come 
from? Let us kindly look a little higher, and 
say, “ My Father.” And so he will climb by 
alter steps up to his Father’s house. That is 
how faith grows. But a man comes to a brother 
man and takes the little plant of faith when it 
has only begun to grow, pure and tender, and he 
drags it ia the mire of the road, and keeps it 
down and condemns it. And this to killa 
brother’s soul. 
My next remark is that 


The Highest Self is the Real Man. 


Perhaps some sensible and matter-of-fact man 
ia this audience is inclined to say, “ Here is 
pulpit sentiment. It is true enough that men 
bave different sides. But,after ail, there are a 
number of men who are really as bad as their 


Ab, 


worst side.” Let us argue a little. You go 
over to Euro And as you and your people 
always love ancient things, you go into one of 


our country churches in England. You look 
around and are disappointed. Plaster walls, 
and no architecture that can be recognized. 
And you wonder that in this beautiful country 
spot they have not rebulit the parish church. 

aitamoment. Before you leave the building 
will you look at that arch which is in the 
shadow near the door? There is a little place 
at the top where there is no plaster. The plas- 
ter bas fallen off. ‘‘ Norman, unless 1 am mis- 
taken.”” What then of the other arches? Sup- 
pose you go back next year and find the other 
arches all stripped, and the walls. Behold,a 

rfect little Norman sanctuary! It would have 
| oe a pity to tear that church down. It would 
be a tremendous mistake. It was a pity that it 
was plastered over; but below was the Norman. 
It was the first — the Norman work under the 
plastered arch. It isso in human nature. It is 
God’s design which is deepest. Which is going 
to be, good or bad ? Will you dare to say the 
bad ? You would not wish, and you could not. 

You go into the field in early summer where 
the farmer has sown something, and there you 
see a cropcoming up,and blazing weeds — in 
our country the yellow musiard-flower. You 
said, A field ofcorn. It a field of mustard 
weed. And [ say, So long as I have 7 my sight 
as well as you, you | thiuk the idea and ray 
this is corn, and I say it is nothing but weeds. 
Wait a moment, my friend. Time will 
be tbe arbiter. When you come back in 
a month or two, the corn will have risen up 
and the mustard weed will have disappeared, 
and the waving corn of harvest will give no sign 
that there ever were weeds there. hat did the 
farmer sow ? Which in the course of nature is 
coming to rfection and which is the design 
of the Kingdom, the corn or the weeds ? 

A man goes to a convent in the East and buys 
a scrap of manuscript. He brings it home. 
Then when he brin it home it is examined, 
and they say,“ It it a monkish legend; let us 
burn it.” Before be burns it he shows it to an- 
other scholar, and that other scholar examines 
it more carefully, and he treats the top of it and 
removes a littie of the surface,and then he 
reads: ‘ I am the resurrection and the life.” A 
morsel of St. John’s Gospel which fell into fool- 
ish bands, and, being short of parchment, and 
for convenience, they wrote or scrawled upon it, 
upon the top of it,a monkish story. But that 
was written on the top; down below it is the 
Holy Evangel. 

Which was first ? Which is going to be last ? 
Which is really the writing ? You still are not 
sure, because, you say, “1 am a practical man 
and I know men, and I don’t see any of St. John 
about them. [ know.” How much do you know ? 
Do you know? Let us take your evidence. You 
heard him speak on the platform of a political 
meeting, and you were amazed at the irrespon- 
sible sentences which he uttered, and as he spoke 
on the other side that is the opinion which hes 
some excuse on your part. You are going all 
youn life now to think about that man, and to 

magine him standing there in that heated at- 
mosphere and saying things which he ought not 
to have said about opponents, and advancing 
arguments which were not honest. you 
know that, after the meeting was over, this man 
who so vilified an opp it in the t of 
partisan heat hurried away toa friend’s house 
and sent his friend’s wife to her bed and sat up 
all nigbt with her sick husband? You don’t 
know how tenderly he lifted up the sick man’s 
; how gently he gave him the cooling 
water; how jeep he watched and smoot hed 
the bed-clot all the night. “ Well, of course, 
I did not know.” No, you didn’t. ut you are 
going to judge that map by that one brief view 
that you saw of him upon the platform. You 
are quite right to judge when you have all 
the evidence. 

You went into a man’s office last week to take 
a subscription for your pet charity, and he was 
positively rude. en are rude sometimes when 
asked for money. And since then you have 
said, miser, skinflint, mean fellow. ou think 
you are justified. ell, oy you are, as 
regards the little scrap of life yousaw. But I 
am not sure. If you had been in his office (to 
use an Irishism) after you left, you would have 
seen him take out his check-book and write a 
check for a very respectable sum and put it in 
an envelope and send it away toa widow. What 
he wrote was very simple; it was simply to say 
that, as an old friend of her husband, he wanted 
to defray the cost of his friend’s son’s edu- 


the ew for the year, 
y if she 
secret 


an great obl 

would allow this to be an absolute 
between her and the writer. You will never 
say that again, and you would never have 
said it if you had not had only part of the evi- 
dence before you. This man does not oy 
to be interested in your particular c ity. 
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This man’s is especially in widows. It is so 
with men, and [ have some experience backing 
mine. And I have been greatly struck with 
that kind of men, for I have heard a man called 
every adjective of bardness and | have seen them 
justified by the fact that I never did see his 
name to a subscription-list. I held on to that 
man with a very feeble grip of faith; but I 
thank God I had some faith. That man, having 
heard something or other in a sermon, came 
into the vestry afterwards with a most hand- 
some contribution, and added, “If ever you 
know a case of distress among reputable people 
who are struggling, you will let me know.” I 
have let him know ever since, and he never 
failed. And now, when I hear him mentioned 
unkindly, I say, I am not at liberty to give 


aster; these men that are expecting him to 
“play the man,” they get around him. They 
really think there is hope for him —those six 
good fellows. He says, ‘‘ Please God, 1 will not 
disappoint them.” And he is astonished today, 
and everybody is astonished, at the sins that he 
has trampled down and the victories he has 
achieved and the place he is occupying. It was 
the six men’s faith like a life-belt that held him 
up in the water and has brought him tothe 
shore. 

The Pharisees spoke of Zacch wus. 
isees made the mistake. They did their best for 
Zaccheus. They told him when he was wrong, 
and he was always wrong. And they put him 
out of the synagogue because there were none 
too good people in the synagogue. And they 

passed him on the street because it 


The Phar- 
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details, but he will bear that discredit rather 
than have it known; I always say, You are 
wrong. [ canuot tell you all about it. But you 
are wrong. 


You had a transaction with a man, and you | 


think thet he was hard in the transaction, and 
= think since then that you would ratber not 

ve dealings with him, and you pass bis name 
about until the name has got to bea little eolled. 
Do you know why he is so keen in business ? 
“To make money.” Why? Because at home 


be bas an invalid child that will never be able to | 
do anything for himself,and mast be kept all | 


his days. And every time this man makes a 


bargain he makes it as well as be can in order | 


that he may add a little to the provision he is 
making for his invalid boy. He never goes 
home a single day from business without a trifle 
which brings relief from the pain. And if you 
see him with only one — thought for that 
boy, that poor boy, who never to be a man 
until he reaches the heavenly kingdom, you 
would never say anything about that gain. 

fore you condemn a man you must have all 
the witnesses; you must have his wife, and you 
must have his children, especially delicate chil- 
dren; and you must have the widow of his 
friend. You must go down to the country cot- 

where his motber lives. You must hear 
ner tell] about her son’s kindness. You must 
get the old lady to put on her spectacles and 
read her son’s last letter. | will risk it on that 
mother. I declare, that man came home, and 
when he got to his house | saw adog meet him 
as a dog meets a man that be loves, and it I study 
the man,I have to be assured that there is a 
tender spot somewhere. And as nature begins 
to work out in all directions, so the divine love 
and the divine charity (given a sound spot ina 
man) will work out in all directions and redeem 
hi 


m. 

When you go to Edinburgh, where so many of 
ou go,do not judge Edinburgh from the old 
ouses from Castile Hill, but by the Castle and 

by Princes St., by the view from Arthur’s Seat. 
And this as regards the worst; they have been 
rebuilt just now. And when you come back in 
@ year or two, you will find those old houses or 
Castle restored. 

My last point is this: If you wish to save your 
brother-man, and we all want to help one an- 
other, then 


Believe in the Better Side of Him. 


Cynicism is not only cheap, but it is shallow. 
It is — which has really ruined people. It 
is optimism which really saves people. f you 
wish for your boy to come to nothing, let him 
understand that he is little better than a fool at 
school. Filing his faults in his face at home. 
The chances are that he will be what you ex- 
ed him to be. If you wish to havea bad 
servant, tellthem that your eye is on them and 
they can play no tricks with you. If you wish 
to have no friend, continually watch your friend 
and let him see that you detect his weaknesses. 
O triends, there are desperate sinners on the 
face of the earth today, and they were made by 
unbelief,and it was not their own unbelief, it 
was the other people’s unbelief. People said of 
the young fellow, There is nothing will come of 
him; there is no in him; and you look 
around on every side and see nothing but his 
weaknesses and faults. I suspect it is what 
they think. (This is what he says to himself.) 
I suppose I must be what they say. But 
when the judgment day comes, some other peo- 
ple will have to go in with bim and bear the 
punishment. 
There are sainte today on the face of the 
earth that have been made by faith, and it was 
not their own. It was other people’s faith. 
young fellow “ played the fool.” And then one 
or two friends got together and said, “ Whata 
good fellow he was. And what a good fellow he 
might be. We must get around him. We must 
preach to him. We must let him know 
that there are six men that believe in him.” 
consider this a temporary dis- 








was pollution to speak to him. Dear 
me, 1 might have been a Pharisee, and 
said, There is that man Zacchzus. 
What could be dove with him? We 
threw him out, and it did him no 
good. We put bim out of society, 
and it did not soften him. And I my- 
self got a chance to speak to him one 
day, and I said, Zacchzus, it is a great 
pain to me to see you so disreputable 
and hopeless a fellow. I told him bow 
he was regarded,and where he was 
gcing to,and he was quite “ uasty.’”’ 
hat more could be done for him ? 

Don’t let us fling stones at Phari- 
sees. What would we have done ? We 
would have preached at him. We 
would have passed him by with our 
noses in the air. We would have sent 
him tracts about “The Publican’s 
Doom,” or we would have sent him 
anonymous letters, signing them 
with bitterness, yet signing * A Well 
Wisher.”’ Then we would have walked 
away and said, ** There’s no use talk- 
ing about the good in human nature. 
We bave done our utmost for this 
man,and he has grown worse. There 
is one thing which never occurred to 
the Pharisees, and sometimes does 
not occur to you and me. It is a sim- 
ple mode of salvation. It is like all 
the inventions —so easy when you 
find it out. It was “ believing in 
Zaccheus.”’ 

When Jesus came through Jericho, 
He considered how He could save this 
lost son of God. And, after carefully 
considering the matter, He thought it 
would not be by discourses, nor by 
scolding, but it might be done in an- 
other fashion. “ Zacchzeus,”’ He said, 
“ Tam to stay somewhere in Jericho, 
and I dare say there are some people 
who might give Me a night's lodging. 
But, Zacchwas, I want to stay with 
you.” Andthis. That isall. That is 
how it was done. When Zacchwus 
came down from the tree, he stood 
beside Jesus. I tell you the divine 
mercy began to look down in him. 
They went ~ 4 street together, and 
when it was they went up the street to- 
gether Zaccheus understood the great 
| and magnificent doctrine of Christ's 
atonement. He heard them say, *‘ He has gone 
with a man that isasinner.” And he thought, 
“This is what He has to suffer by identifying 
Himeelf with me.” For this thing is the atone- 
ment, that Jesus saould come down into this 
world and take hold of aman and say, “ We 
will go up the street together. Your disgrace is 
Mine. y help is yours.” Z beus went 
up the street he felt as he never felt before in 
Jericho the pressure of a brother's shoulder 
against hisown. And, while the Pharisees had 
taken away their garments as he passed, here 
was the noliest man of the land interweaving 
His garments even with his as they went up the 
street. 

Do you suppose that Jesus lectured him as 
they went up the street? Ab, friends, I cannot 
disprove it if you say He did, and brought the 
conversation round to the publican’s business 
and the wrong of oppressing the poor, in fect, 
“improving the occasion.” {don’t believe it, 
for Jesus had such gor manners, such perfect 
spiritual manners. e did not need to tell Zac- 
cbeus about his business, or to lecture him. 
You believe ina man,and he will do his own 
lecturing, and lecture himself a great deai bet- 
ter than you will if you lecture him. As Zac- 
chwus went up the street,and saw what Jesus 
was suffering, then he realized what it was to 
have ruined the poor. Then he realized what it 
was to have to do with the unpatriotic business. 
Then he was ashamed of himself as he had never 
been when the Pharisees pelted him. Whena 
man sees his sin besmirching him, he knows 
what sin is. 

They come up to the house,and what does 
Jesus do when they enter the house? Now | 
don’t imagine, because I have the gospels here. 
Jesus asks for his son. That was Jesus’ way. 
And He takes his son upon His knee, and when 
Zaccheus sees his son on Jesus’ knee he can 
hardly remain in the room. That was the boy 
that was sent away only a month before, and 
sent home weeping from school to his family 
because he was a publican’s son. And Jesus 
must needs Himself put His hands upon him 
and speak in such a way that the boy puts his 
hands around Jesus’ neck. Much harder on 
Zaccbeus. It was much harder than anything 
the Pharisees ever sald. And 7 beeus’ wife 


came. It is hardly ible for a man to forgive 
you if ir: ill-treat his wife. Jesus rose to meet 
her as if she had been the Madonna herself. 


Zaccheus could stand it no longer. The 
shackles began to break and fell from off the 
man. Zacchzeus raises himself up, and bis poor 
bent soul to ite full height, and he said, “ Lord, 
if 1 have wronged any man I will give him 
fourfold tonight, and the half of my goods will 
I give to the poor.” 

ft was the moment of Jesus’ victory. For such 
moments He suffered that He might save the 
—. Now Jesus turns to the world — the 
harisaical, hopeless, sinful world. Who is 
right, you or I, about Zaccheus? Lock at him. 
Toere is Zaccheus now. My Zacchwus. The real 
Zaccheeus. God’s Zacchwus. “ He also is the 
son of Abraham.” 
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Syria From the Saddle. 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 12m0, 318 pp., 


$1.50. 80 beautifal illustrations. A spirited 

description of the Holy Land of today, with 

all its inherited traditions. 

“ A mode! book of travel. The author knows as we 
how to describe as to observe. His ‘ are 
mated, graphic and illuminative / 


Masterpieces of Michelangelo and Milton. 
By ALEXANDER 8S. TwomBLy 
elegantly bound, $1.50. 
of rare masterpieces. 


Svo, 172 pp., 


17 fine reproductions 
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Baccalaureate Sermons. 


Delivered at Brown University from 1872 to 


1889. By President E. G. Roprnson, LiL. D 

12mo, 251 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

The beauty of Christian character was never n 
impressively shown than in these eloquent and soulful 
discourses 
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Ezekiel Gilman Robinson: 
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H. L. WAYLAND, D. D., and eleven critical es - 

timates. Edited by E. H. Johnson, D. D. 8v , 

cloth, 378 pp., $2.50. 

“ As @ memorial of a man s0 versatile, an 
admired by unlike men, this bo k 
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is more 





The Wise [len of Ancient Israel and Th ir 
Proverbs. 


By OHARLEs Foster KENT, Ph. D., Brown 


University. 12mo, 208 pp., cloth, $1.25 
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reverently to elucidate the meaning of this portion of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to exnibit its practical pur 
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An Introduction to the Life of Jesus. 
By ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Cobb Di- 


vinity School. 12mo, 206 pp., $1.00 

“In this admirable handbook Prof. Anthony gives in 
short compass and popular style a survey of the sources 
of the study of the life of our Lord. A iteresting and 
useful book, for which we bespeak wide read ng 
Congregationalist 
Doctrine and Life. 

By George B. STEVENS, Ph. D.,D.D., Yale 

University. 12mo, 247 pp., cloth, $1.25. 

“ A book of rare merit; iadeed, one of the very best on 
its general subject that has appeared in the present 
generation.” — Advance 
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By Rev. 8. F. Smrra, D. 
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top, #1 50. 


D., 
Royal 8vo, illus., 
Edition de Luxe, $7.50. 


author of 
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The Vacant Chair and Other Poems. 
By HENRY S. WASHBURN. 16mo, illustrated, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“ Its entire contents are flushed with the true song 
spirit.” 
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The Earth and Its Story: A First Book of 
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By Pror. ANGELO H&ILprRin Academy of 
Natural Science, Phila. 12mo, 267 pp., 64 
beautiful full-page illustrations, $1 25 


Prof. Hellprin has told the story of Mother Earth witb 


a charm ad interest that cannot fall to hold the reader's 
attention, be he old or young, while the rare illustra 
tions afford increased delight 
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By Hevry ©. VEDDER. Masterly critiques 


of nineteen contemporary authors, including 

Howells, Aldrich, Eggleston, Mark Twain. 

Mrs. Whitney, Miss Phelps, etc. 12mo, 330 PP., 

cloth, $1.50. 

“It isa very welcome book There was need of j ist 
such a book; and the critical estimates yntains 
seem to me just, incisive, and very va yusly writ 
ten.” — Prof. 0. T. Wincursres Department English 
Literature, Wesleyan University, Middletown. « 
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By Prof. F. L. Parresr, 


State College, Pa 
12mo, 485 pp., cloth, $1.50. 
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of our national history and closely interwove nh with the 
distinctive events of each era. Nearly five hundred au 
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Che Family. 


“ REQUIESCAT.” 


Reverent, «weet, 


Silence on lip and heart and tender feet, 
With brow,of one at raptured prayer 
’Mong angels in some glad somewhere 
Mystical, sweet, 
She lieth ’mid her lilies there, 
Fairer than they. 
Slow the strong bell 
Tolleth insistent knell, 
The dead are dead — are dead ! 


Bear her away, Dear Heart, 

Love and lover must part 

At that mute burial: bed. 

It opens from the inner side, 
That gate of pearl, 

Ye who do weep beside the soundless tide 
Are of the earth 
The dead weep not ! 


Hide it away, 
That holy face, from touch of day, 
With rose and violet, and jasmin pure; 
Purer is she whose bands they kiss 
In death’s strange bliss. 
Hide it away — ye cannot lure 
One loving word to lips smiling so still, 
Inscrutable, chill. 


We know not, you and I, 

As lonely hours count by 

To rune of parting's pain; 

But she, perchance, across the crystal chain 
Ot midnight dews 

May walk the stars between, 

Still heart to heart with thee, unseen; 

Yea, love is love or night or day — 
Lay her away — 
O soul sore-tried ! 

She is not dead who died; 
She lives and loves ! 


— Louise DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY, in Independ- 
ent. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 








The stars have a differing brightness, 
Yet all upon each do shine; 
All joy in the wide resplendence, 
None thinketh of “ thine ” or “ mine; ” — 
All know that the source of their glory, 
O Sun of the Kingdom, is Thine! 
—J.L. M. W. 


Try to put yourself in another’s place. 
Ask, “ What should I like myself if 1 wore 
hard worked, or sick, or lonely?” Oulti- 
vate the habit of sympathy. — G. H. Wilkin- 
son. 


Ths life of the Crucified was lived by one 
who delighted to do God's will. He did not 
exclude pleasure or morbidly delight in 
pain; it was just that He did not think 
about pleasing Himself at all. He took the 
bitter and sweet as they were sent, and de- 
lighted in them because He knew the 
Sender, who sought only the good of all 
men. ‘This is the life of the Orucified. You 
think happiness is to please yourself; it is 
not that at all, it is to delight in doing His 
will. — Edna Lyall. 

* . 

To none of us, if we are living earnestly, 
can life be easy. Duties are too large for 
our ability. Circumstances are hard. Our 
condition has its uncongenialities. Our 
tasks are more than our hands can perform. 
We are disposed to fret and to be discon- 
tented, and then to be discouraged, and to 
say we cannot live sweetly and beautifully 
where our lot is set. But this is never true. 
Difficulty never makes impossibility when 
we have the power of Christ from which to 
draw. No duties then are ever too large. 
No burdens are ever too heavy. There is 
no environment in which we cannot live 
patiently and sweetly. — J. R. Miller, D. D 
Light is our sorrow for it ends tomorrow, 

Light is our death which cannot hold us fast; 
So brief a sorrow can be scarcely sorrow, 

Or death be death so quickly past. 


One night, no more, of pain that turns to 
leasure, 
One night, no more, of weeping, weeping sore; 
And then the heaped-up measure beyond 
measure, 
In quietness forevermore. 


Our sails are set to cross the tossing river, 
Oar face is set to reach Jerusalem ; 
We toil awhile, but then we rest forever, 
Sing with all saints and rest above with them. 


— Christina Rossetti. 


o*%e 


Memories bring gladness or sadness ac- 
cording to their moral element. To revisit 
the scenes of one’s earlier life recalls mem- 
ories which give pleasure or give pain. 
Every remembered act of kindness toward 
another, or of opportunity improved, is a 
precious treasure. Every recalled instance 
of misdoing, or of negiected occasion of 
helping others or of gaining good, gives an 
added pang of hopeless regret. Memories 
are a permanent investment, and, once 
made, they cannot be changed. Now is the 
time to make such investments for future 
income. The words and deeds of today 
will bring a steady return for the coming 
years. — S.S. Times. 


We have sometimes known some men or 
women, helpless so that their lives seemed 
to be all dependent, who yet, through their 
sickness, had so mounted to a higuer life 
and so identified themselves with Ohrist 
that those on whom they rested found the 
Christ in them and rested upon it. Their 
sick-rooms became churches. Their weak 
voices spoke gospels. The hands they 
seemed to clasp were really clasping theirs. 
They were depended on while they seemed 
to be most dependent. And when they 


died, when the faint flicker of th ir life | 


went out, strong men whose light seemed 





radiant, found themselves walking in the 
darkness; and stout hearts, on which theirs 
used to lean, trembled as if the staff and 
substance of their strength was gone. — 
Phillips Brooks. 

In giving us time, God gives us all. Still, 
morning by morning, He causes another 
day —a day unstained — to dawn for us 
out of His eternity; still, morning by 
morning, His hand holds forth to us a green 
leaf out of the tree of life. Such a day is 
this. Oh, waste it not! Is there a good 
impression that you have suffered to grow 
faint? Isthere a holy practice that you 
have long neglected? Have you an offend- 
ed friend who is still unreconciled ? a tem- 
per still unchecked ? a besetting sin still 
unresisted ? — oh, here is work for you to- 
day! ‘* Watch against that which, in your 
better heart, with your truer self, you de- 
sire not todo; watch for the thing which 
you feel you ought todo; "and .. . 80 
gather up the fragments that remain, lest 
all be lost. — Canon Farrar. 


Adversity strengthens, blesses, saves. It 
is God’s flail with which He threshes off the 
husks of our vile nature ; the straight and 
narrow way to spiritual promotion. What 
gymnastics are to the body and study to 
the mind, trials are to the spirit. None are 
pleasing undertakings, but they insure 
strength, efficiency, development. The 
gymnast knows that every time he pulls a 
weight or runs a race he increases his 
strength. That student, every time he 
commits a passage to memory, —— a 
difficult translation or masters a hard prob- 
lem, is developing and strengthening his 
mind. So for every difficulty that is sub- 
missively borne by the grace of God, for 
every aspect of cheer in the midst of the 
ee ny | strains of life, for every son 
sung in the night, there is assured spiritu 
development and growth. If our religion 
means anything, it means composure, hero- 
ism, serenity, loyalty at all times and in all 
places. It must be able to stand the strain 
put upon it, if it is to recommend itself to 
the world. And it will stand the strain. — 
Rev. Garrett Wychoff. 





THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 
Olive E. Dana. 


¢¢7 WISH,” said the Busy Woman, drop- 

ping wearily into an easy-chair, and 
letting parcels, purse, and memoranda fall 
into her lap as she spoke, “I wish that the 
Christmas gifts came labeled, or at least 
that it would occur to some enterprising 
merchant to put up some modest placards 
over his counters at holiday-time. Just 
think what a relief it would be to read be- 
fore you — ‘ Look here for a gift for your 
husband!’ ‘Children’s presents here!’ 
* Desiderata for young ladies here!’ ‘ Boys’ 
belongings on this counter.’ While not 
least welcome would be a sign — ‘ Grand- 
ma’s gifts, and grandpa’s, ready here!’ 
Think, I entreat you, what an immense 
convenience it would be to find a straight 
path made for yoa to the places where are 
gifts for Sunday-school scholars and teach- 
ers; for your pastor and pastor’s wife; for 
invalid friends; and for your far-away 
aunts and cousins! Some one will do it — 
I am eure of it!” 

“Let us hope not!” exclaimed the 
Thoughtful Person, who had listened dep- 
recatingly. ‘‘And our Busy Woman her- 
self would not buy them, so indicated. 
Not unless she were quite worn out with 
her attempts, as she is just now. The 
Obristmas buying is often, I grant you, so 
futile, hopeless, harassing an endeavor! 
The article you have in your mind’s eye, 
which you were prepared to lay hands on 
at the first counter you reached, is no- 
where! And the thing the clerk offers you 
is only the travesty of the gift you have al- 
ready, in imagination, signed, sealed, and 
sent to your friend! 

“The ideal gift,” she went on, orac- 
ularly, “should carry with it some- 
thing of the giver, something of the send- 
er, and have, beside, enough of the un- 
expected to give piquancy to the offering. 
If it have not something of yourself, it 
fails of the first requisite of fitness as a 
token; it must have a likeness to the re- 
cipient, to find favor with her; and it 
mustn’t be. just what is looked for, either.”’ 

The Mistress of the House nodded an em- 
phatic assent. 

** Because one’s friend is a householder,” 
she remarked, “ it does not follow that the 
present intended for her should be pur- 
chased invariably at the linen-counter or 
china-shops. Occasionally,” she went on 
— apparently not heeding the fact that the 
Master of the House was in the study ad- 
joining, nor the rustle that suggested that 
he had laid aside his newspaper — “ occa- 
sionally, it might be well to pass them by, 
and even go a little farther down- town to — 
well,to the art-stores or flower-shops, for 
instance. We are talking generally, of 
course, and they have some lovely potted 
palms at Paliner’s! And,’ she added, mak- 
ing naive confession, “ the reason I was 





late home last night was that I couldn’t get 
away from those prints and etchings and 
the new photographs, all sizes, of all the 
dearest, most exquisite pictures — the very 
ones you’ve known of and longed for all 
your life, maybe! ” 

There was a soft thump on the other side 
of the portiere, as if some one had dropped 
a memorandam-tablet; but she went on to 
add: — 

““And I havea half-dozen books of my 
very own —some of them were new ones 
I'd longed for, too—that I wouldn’t have 
exchanged for all the Delft and damask in 
the town.”’ 

The Busy Woman nodded approvingly. 
“Now you’re talking!” she said, briskly. 
“Books are the one thing I’m sure of,” she 
remarked. ‘ You have to be sure, though, 
that you know the contents of your friend’s 
book-shelves, beforehand, and what she, or 
he, happens to be coveting in this line. 
Though toareal book-loverI find hardly 
anything that’s wholly worth while comes 
amiss. I’m not above the bargain-coun- 
ters, either. I’ve seen too many young 
people, and old ones too, look longingly at 
those long rows marked ‘ fifty cents,’ and 
thirty-five, and even twenty-five and 
eighteen. Oh, and I did have an idea, com- 
ing home! I suppose it came to help fill 
the vacuum. Why wouldn’t it be a good 
plan, if one wanted to use, say, a dollar 
and a half or so for a present, to get, in- 
stead of one book at that price, several of 
the cheaper ones? One could choose them 
carefully, and box and address them nicely, 
and some people would really like them.” 

“Some people would be delighted,” 
said the Thoughtful Person, warmly. “I 
know of two or three people myself for 
whom I believe I will do just that. Think 
of the joy of having Keats, and Browning, 
and the two volumes of Emerson’s early es- 
says, and ‘ Elia,’ and maybe something of 
Hawthorne, all at once! ” 

“Unless I were very sure, though,” add- 
ed the Busy Woman, “ I think I would offer 
the privilege of an exchange, if any hap- 
pened to be duplicates of those already 
owned. I have known quite expensive 
books to happen to be one too many — of 
akind. And unless one is plainly told to 
do so, he would hesitate about it, of 
course. 

“There’s another thing,” she went on. 
“ Those pretty little pusts — just the thing 
for the bracket above your writing-table, 
or to place over a row of your favorite 
books. Some of them come as low as one 
dollar. Hardly any one but would like one 
or more of those; for your book-lover 
wants his dearest authors, the music-stu- 
dent sighs for Handel and Mendelssuhn 
and Haydn, and even your artist-friend has 
some unfulfilled desires in this direction.”’ 

“ T like my gifts to be ‘ something extra,’ 
as the children say,” the Mistress of the 
House said, musingly. “It’s pleasant to 
feel that you are giving something that our 
friend would never, maybe, buy for herself, 
be its cost ever so slight. And that, in a 
way, you are putting something into her 
life that else wouldn’t be there. I do not 
think my Ellen and Bridget would be quite 
satisfied with a pair of kitchen aprons, for 
instance. At least, I never give them, or 
what answers to them, at Christmas. 
There are people, though, who would like 
nothing better than a half-dozen homely, 
inexpensive things for everyday use and 
convenience. It is great fun choosing and 


the most veritable stay-at-home, the in- 
valid herself, if she has any literary predi- 
lections, at least, would rejoice over some 
of these belongings! ” 

‘*T wish some one would give the pater a 
set of portfolios,’ remarked the Mistress of 
the House, refiectively; “and I’m sure it 
would be a much more acceptable thing 
than a great many that find tneir way to 
the parsonage. They could make good use, 
too, of one or two of those improved exten- 
sion-cases. Where do some people leave 
their wits when they buy presents for their 
minister’s family ? ”’ . 

“There’s one person whom I hesitate 
about giving books to,’”’ said the Thought- 
ful Person, forgetting one of her favorite 
rules of expression, in her perplexity. 
“And that is my dear, shut-in friend. She 
reads, now, a deal more than she ought, 
and far too much in one or two directions. 
And I don’t know as a different choice 
would help mach, just at first. Tell me 
what to get for her.”’ 

“ A lovely picture! ” 

“ A dainty wrapper or dressing-sacqve — 
her favorite color, and all ready to put 
on!” 

** A microscope! ”’ 

“One of the dainty téte-a-téte sets, 
china or crystal; or, which is newer, a choc- 
olate-and-toast set. Don’t know what they 
are?”’ the Mistreas of the House was 
speaking now. “ Why, they’re just a sheer 
china cup, one of the crinkly ones, set ina 
tiny, oval tray just like it. They are new, 
and I think they come only in fine wares.” 

“It would seem,” said the Thoughtful 
Person, as the tea-bell rang, and the Mis- 
tress of the House slipped around to the 
Busy Woman's side and dispossessed her of 
wrap and bonnet, having previously hidden 
her packages, “it would seem as if the 
counsel of Morris — I’m quite sure it was 
he — about furnishing, might be adapted so 
as to be very good advice for us all when we 
sally out to do our holiday shopping: ‘ Buy 
nothing ’— so, amended, the dictam will 
read — ‘ which you do not know to be use- 
ful and acceptable, or believe to be beau- 
tifal!’” 


Augusta, Me. 





About Women. 


—— Mrs. J. W. E. Bowen of Atlanta, was 
lected State president of the Woman’s Chris - 

tian Temperance Union at the late annual meet- 
ing of that organization in Augusta, Ga. Mrs. 
Bowen is the wife of Dr. Bowen, of Gammon 
Theologica! Seminary. 

—— Julia F. Williams has been the keeper of 
the Santa Barbara (Cal.) lighthouse for thirty- 
one years. During that period she has climbed 
the tower and attended to the light herself every 
night, with the exception of three weeks twenty 
years ago. 





—— A new occupation for women is that of 
bouse agent. One young woman has made quite 
@ success of it. She gets two commissions, one 
from the real estate agsnt for getting him a 
tenant,and the other from the tenant himself, 
who is glad to pay her a smal! amount for reliev- 
ing him of the annoyance of going over the 
house and approving or disapproving its condi- 
tion. 


—— Lady Henry Somerset and Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant are preparing a school for the instruction 
of women in public speaking. The curriculum 
proposed includes the preparation for public 
speaking; the choice of subjects; the attitude 
of mind of the speaker toward her work; the 





sending them, and the other person takes 
lots of comfort with them, too.”’ 

“ It seems ungracious to say it,’’ observed 
the Busy Woman, “ but you have to beware 
of booklets. Nine times out of ten a wom- 
an, or a man, would rather have had — 
a handkerchief! ” 

“ Oh, a great deal rather! ” rejoined the 
Mistress of the House, emphatically. 

“I’m rather uncertain about handker- 
chiefs, though,” the Busy Woman went on. 
** In most cases, maybe, they’re not unwel- 
come. At least, we’ve all come to expect a 
certain number of them, of different grades, 
just before the first of January, and some- 
times we even govern our own purchases 
accordingly. But I’ve seen some wistful 
faces when parcels of them were undone. 
Even a box of them, ‘all linen and assort- 
ed,’ may be a disappointment, I've found. 
And, for the sake of such possibilities, and 
whenever I can think of anything else that 
may really be wanted, I buy charily at the 
handkerchief counter.” 

“The clouds of floating mouchoirs 
seldom tempt me,” said the Thoughtful 
Person, “‘ save as a last resort — and that 
phrase wasn’t meant to be ambiguous 
either! There are many covetable things to 
be had in leather,” she went on. ‘ I don’t 
think the store with the big trunk gets its 
share of trade at Ohristmas time. Even 





manag t of the voice; gestures; dress; 
hygienic rules; tact; how to co-operate with 
other speakers; how to meet emergencies ; 
length of speeches, etc. 

—— It is stated that Li Hung Chang has ap- 
pointed two Christian Chinese women delegates 
from China to the Woman’s Congress to,meet 
in London in 1898. This is an innovation on 
the part of the Chinese Government, which 
from time immemorial has kept women in se- 

lusi The app are Miss Marguerite 
Whong and Dr. Hu King Eng. 

—— Mrs. Frances N. Sorcho, of Baltimore, 
has worked for several years at deep-sea diving. 
She is probably the only woman in the world 
who follows this perilous calling. Mrs. Sorcho 
is the wife of Capt. Louis Sorcho, a veteran 
deep-sea diver, and ex-captain of the United 
States Life-saving Service. She had not been 
married long before she {determined to assist 
her husband and share the dangers of his occu- 
pation. She prepared herself by taking a year’s 
course of physical training, and at the end of 
that time she had developed the muscles of an 
athlete. Then she put on twenty-seven-pound 
shoes and the rest of a diver’s armor, weighing 
about 250 pounds. Captain Sorcho was engaged 
in the business of collecting rare seashells and 
coral for several Northern universities. Mrs. 
Sorcho’s first dive was off the southern coast of 
Fiorida. She did no work that time, but after 
a few more dives grew accustomed to the sensa- 


tions, and helped her husband complete his 
contract. Simce then she bas taken part in al- 
most all his undertakings, aud has many times 
done work on her own account.— Woman’s 
Journal, 


int. 
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SIX LITTLE LAMBS. 
Rev. W. D. Woodward. 


We have six little 
bright, 
Who were given by God to gladden our eyes; 
Three of them frolic from morning till night, 
And make us laugh with their sayings wise, — 
And three are out of sight. 


lambs in ovr household 


For three went away in the early dawn, 
Ere the sun bad scarce left the horizon’s rim, 
They found heaven’s gate in life’s fair morn, 
For the Good Shepherd beckoned them unto 
Him, — 
Oar darlings three tbat are gone. 


But other lambs He hath given our arms, 
In the place of those He enfolds in His care; 
So three are safe from all earth’s alarms, 
And three mast be led by faith and prayer 
Till safe ’mid heaven’s calms. 


But still we have six in our household bright, 
And our love enfolds them every one. 
Though three of them now are out of sight, 
And three fill the days with their innocent 
fua, — , 
They are all our hearts’ delight. 


Westport Point, Mass. 





~ MASTERY OF ONE’S WORK. 


NE of the chief uses of a vacation is the 
O opportunity it affords of looking at one’s 
work from a distance, for distance is essential if 
one is to see his duties and tasks in true per- 
spective. Weare often so engrossed in work 
that we become entirely absorbed in what we 
are doing; we are often so completely under the 
pressure of work that we lose touch with the 
freshening resources with which life overflows, 
and become fagged and discouraged. In any 
sound relation the worker is master of his task; 
when his task masters him, an abnormal! rela- 
tion has been created, and both worker and 
work inevitably suffer. In supreme moments a 
man counts his life well spent if he is able to 
pour it out ip a single act of consecration to 
some great work to which he has given his 
heart. Inall times men have died bravely in 
performing the tasks assigned them. But these 
moments of swift and final sacrifice are few, 
and in any generation the men of whom they 
are demanded are but a handful; most men are 
set to do work for a life-time; to do it not only 
with a good conscience, but with a clear head 
and with trained intelligence. A sound mind 
and educated senses and faculties are just as 
much a matter of duty as good morals, and the 
follies of the intellect are punished quite: ~ cer- 
tainly as the follies of the will. The mosi dis- 
interested motives will not savea rash and ill- 
judged enterprise from disaster, and hovest 
enthusiasm divorced from intelligence is quite 
as dangerous in its way as evil purposes and un- 
righteous acts. 

The worker, therefore, who means to treat his 
work as a part of the moral order of life owes it 
the finest capacity and the highest intelligence 
of which he is capable; anything short 0’ this is 
a ftorm of dishonesty. But in order to study 
one’s work intelligently, arrange it systematic- 
ally, and put the greatest force into it for the 
longest period of time, one must keep that work 
well in hand and stand over rather than under 
it. Such an absorption in it as involves sep- 
aration from the things which nourish and en- 
rich the soul produces unusual results for a 
short period of time, but in the long run in- 
volves loss of freshness, force, ard that power of 
growth which keeps a man parallel with in- 

ing d ds and br ing opportuni- 
ties. And that complete surrender to one’s 
task which breeds anxiety, worry, and the sense 
of being driven, involves, in the long run, loss 
of force and diminution of productive power. 
These are the two perils which beset conscien- 
tious workers in every field. Every man owes 
it to himself to preserve his own independence 
of soul by refusing to be mastered by the thing 
he is making with his hands or fashioning with 
bis brain; for the soul is greater aod holier than 
the tasks which are Jaid upon it, and ought al- 
ways to be sovereign over them. — The Outlook. 








A PHOTOGRAPH PARTY. 


HE Busy Bees of Uenterville had exhausted 

all their interesting ideas for the use of 

sociables and entertainments, and were bewail- 

ing their lack, when some one suggested a Pho- 

tograph Party. It was carried out in this way, 
and proved a brilliant success. 

Every man and woman, young or old, in the 
Centerville church was invited to bring a pho- 
tograph of himself or herself, taken when a 
young child oran infant, to the chairman of 
the entertainment committee, who promptly 
entered each picture on her list, with the name 
and pumber of each. The idea proved very tak- 
ing, and every one who could brought a picture. 
When photographs were not to be had, da- 
guerreotypes, tintypes, and even old oil paint- 
ings and silhouettes served as interesting sub- 
stitutes. Gray old Deacon Farley, Aunt 
Amanda at the Town Farm, Sam Ruggles, the 
blacksmith, Mrs. Mary, the Squire’s wife, 
smart Dr. Jenks, little Phil Dexter, whose baby 
picture was only three years old — all these and 
dozens more were represented on the list, and 
when the evening of the sociable came, seventy- 
five pictures had been catalogued. 

The o!d hall was prettily decorated for the oc- 





casion, and on the walls were hung large paste- 
board cards, many of them the backs of large 
advertising calendars, and in the centre of each 
was a photograph kept in place by two muslin 
hinges daintily gummed to the card. Under- 
peath each picture was its number. 

In each corner of the hall was a table presided 
over by a young lady, who gave out to each 
guest a memorandum card on which was writ- 
ten in a column the seventy-five numbers, and 
to this card was attached, by a long piece of 
baby-ribbon, a small pencil. As the guests en- 
tered the hall, they were directed to visit the 
corner tables at once. Then the excitement be- 
gan. Each persou was asked to inspect every 
picture in the hall and write his guess as to the 
original of each on his card against the proper 
namber. The daguerreotypes and oi! paintings 
were arranged by themselves and in charge of a 
special attendant. It should be said that the 
age of the origina! at the time the picture was 
taken had been placed with the number. An 
hour and a half was allowed for the guessing. 

It wasa merry evening. Aside from the in- 
terest felt in the guessing, each person who had 
contributed a picture found himself deeply in- 
terested in hearing the remarks made about it, 
and listening to the guesses made as to its iden- 
tity. While some were very readily discovered, 
others were quite difficult or even impossible to 
make out. Of course only a few could see, in an 
old-fashioned daguerreotype of a youngster in a 
fancy waist with flowing sleeves and his hair 
dore up in a “ bird’s nest ’on top of his head, 
the smart doctor at the age of four; while 
Grandma Farley was almost the only one who 
knew herself as a chubby girl in long pantalets 
and low slippers. 

When the president announced that the 
guessing was over, memorandums were ex- 
changed, and the list of pictures, with numbers 
and names of the originals, was read from the 
platform. For instanve, *‘ Number One repre- 
sents Dr. Jenks, at the age of four; Number 
Seven, Mrs. Polly Farley, at the age of three,” 
and soon. Each guest made a cross against the 
successful guesses on the paper which he held. 
When the reading was finished, the successful 
guesses of each person were counted by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, and the re- 
sult announced amidst great merriment. The 
cards were returned, and then, of course, each 
one wished to take another view of the pictures 
which he had or had not named correctly, and 
there was great amusement over the antiquated 
little children and the fat-faced babies from 
which one’s friends and neighbors had de- 
veloped. 

The Photograph Party was successful because 
the personai element entered so largely into it, 
and because a large number of persons could 
take part in it without any study or prepara- 
tion; and I have found that any public enter- 
tainment which includes these features is pret- 
ty sure to succeed. — MARGARET NouRs®, in 
Outlook. 





THE SHUT-IN SOCIETY. 


NCE two invalid young girls, who had 
QO somehow heard of each other, began to 
cheer each otber’s long, hard days by letters and 
little remembrances. They only wished to make 
each other’s sad lives a little brighter, and never 
dreamed that what seemed to them but the 
simple little kindnesses of every day was the 
beginning of a work which would spread all 
over our great country,and even extend into 
other lands. Ere long these two young invalids 
thought that they might brighten other lives, 
and by asking among their friends they found 
others to whom a letter,a paper, or some little 
remembrance made a bright spot in a weary 
day. The little band named themselves *‘ The 
Shat-In Society,” having in mind Gon. 7: 16. 
As they grew in numbers many well people said 
they would like to help, and joined in the work, 
calling themselves associate members. 

By the year 1884 the numbers had so increased 
that it was thought best to organize the society 
with the usual officers, and the following year it 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York. Mrs. J. M. D. Conklin, one of 
the founders, was the first president, while 
Mrs. Helen E. Brown, as vice-president, carried 
on the infant society, and by her personal work 
and influence spread the knowledge of its work. 
She filled at different times the offices of secre- 
retary and treasurer, editor and president; and 
to her is largely due the rapid growth of the so- 
ciety in ite earlier years, its great usefulness, 
and ite special line of work. She “ rests from 
her labors, and her works do follow her.” The 
Society now numbers about 1,400 invalid mem- 
bers and 800 associates. 

Few realize what enjoyment and variety there 
are in even the most commonplace every-day 
life until they are cut off from the outside 
world and from ordinary work aad pleasure, and 
compelled to spend weary months or years 
within narrow walls,shut in by suffering and 
weakness. Any one so situated may becomea 
member of the Shut-In Society without regard 
to creed or sect. To many such the letters and 
books and papers received from associate and in- 
valid members are the only spots of brightness 
iu dark, monotonous days. More associates are 
needed; and there must be many invalids who 
would appreciate what the Society can do for 
them, but who have never heard of it. A cor- 
dial i is iting for such, who, while 
themselves receiving cheer and comfort, may 
feel that their lives are still usefal while they 
can give their sympathy to other sufferers. The 
office of the secretary, Mary Hamilton Hadley, 
is at No. 14 Lincoln St., New Haven, Conn. 











Boys and Girls. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S TWINS 
Rev. Edward A. Rand. 


HE shoemaker’s twins — really so ? 
Not a bit of it. It was only a name 
for two boys that loved to visit a shoemaker 
in his shop. They were not even brothers, 
only two boys, Tom Tutherly and Tim Tile- 
ston, that were devoted neighbours. 

The shoemaker’s name in the neighbor- 
hood was “ Uncle Billy.” The rest of him 
was “Smith.” The whole name was 
William Henry Harrison Smith. If any- 
body, though, had stopped him one morn- 
ing saying, ‘‘ Good-morning! Is this Mr. 
William Henry Harrison Smith?” the 
shoemaker would have no more recog- 
nized itas his name than a boy recognizes 
as his face that which he sees in the newly 
polished andirons of brass when, stooping 
down to them, he catches a merry face 
there. Bat if anybody, even a stranger, 
had said this to the shoemaker, “ Good- 
morning! Do you know where Uncle Billy 
lives?” Uncle Billy would have instantly 
responded, “‘ Yes! yes! How d’ydo? How 
d’y do?” 

Tim and Tom were boys that dearly loved 
a good time up on the hay in the barn, 
down in the pasture, over by the mill-pond, 
or out in the woods. And they had much 
affection for Uncle Billy. They would often 
be seen in his old-fashioned shop that had 
a green door in front and a heap of leather- 
scraps behind it. He would tell them about 
his grandfather who settled in that part of 
the country at ite start, when Indians might 
stalk by the house-door and bears prow! 
about the barn-door. Ah! that was very 
enjoyable when the snow-flake birds hed 
spread their wings up in the sky and then 
folded them down in field and orchard. 

One thing the boys did not enjoy. Uncle 
Billy had a little closet, or “ cupud” as he 
called it. About a quarter of twelve, each 
noon, he would be sure to slip up to his 
“cupad”’ and open the door. Then the 
boys would catch the rattle of glass and 
spoon, and soon there would be a strong 
odor pervading the little shop, Uncle Billy 
turning away from the closet door wiping 
his lips. Ah! he would go oftener than 
once a day. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Tim one day 
when alone with Tom, “do you see how it 
is with Uncle Billy? He goes oftener to 
the cupboard, and do you see that his trade 
is falling off ? ” 

“Oh, dear, yes! What did the minister 
preach upon Sanday —‘ the drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to poverty ?’”’ 

“ That is it, Tom.” 

** Wish we could do something! ” 

“‘ Grandmother says if we have the ready 
mind and watch the chances, we shall see 
the time when we can do something.” 

The two boys promised one another they 
would do what they could. 

One day Tim took out his big long sled 
that had a long, broad box to it, and 
brought it to Uncle Billy. The sled needed 
repairs, and Tim long ago concluded that 
Uncle Billy was a kind of magician and 
could do almost anything. 

“T’ll mend it, Tim,” said Uncle Billy. 
“Just git meabrush anda pot of green 
paint and I’ll paint it for you and it sha’n’t 
cost you a cent.”’ 

A few days after this, at twilight, Tim and 
Tom went to the shop to get the sled. As 
they neared the shop there was Uncle Billy 
sitting out on the doorstep, leaning his 
head against the door. 

“ Why, he will get his death a-cold,”’ said 
Tim. “ It is real sharp.” 

Yes, the evening star over the pines 
along Bear Pond was going to have in the 
cold an edge sharp as a knife. 

** What’s to be done ? ” wondered Tim. 

They went up to the shoemaker and 
called, ‘‘ Uncle Billy! ” 

No answer. 

* Uncle Billy | ” 

Still no answer. 

They went closer yet. They gently shook 
him. Uncle Billy was drunk ! 

“We must get him home,” said Tim, 
sorrowfully, ‘‘and I have — have a prop- 
osition to make.’’ 

That was a very dignified word by which 
to call his plan, “ proposition.”” When he 
said it, he had as much gravity as a judge. 

“We will haul him home on my sled,” 
was the “ proposition.” 

The shoemaker was a little man, and the 
boys were able to load the sled and then 
proceeded cautiously. Such asad proces- 
sion — two sorrowful boys, a green sled, and 
a drunken map in it. 

Would anybody see them? There was 
Neverson’s store by the mill. A group of 





loafers almost always could be found there, 
and they would be scoffers now. Quietly 
the twins pulled their sled to the opposite 
side of the street and so avoided the noisy 
group at Neverson’s. Ruaussell’s mill was 
another loafing-point. Sneerers would 
surely be found here, and over to the 
opposite side of the road the boys drew 
their load. At last the sled halted at the 
shoemaker’s door. 

“ Tim, you be spokesman,”’ said Tom, as 
the door was falling back. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Smith | "’ 
as courteously as possible. 

“ Massy! What’s the matter?” said 
Miriam Smith, the shoemaker’s daughter, 
her anxious, care-worn face thrust eagerly 
forward. 

“ We — we found your father — and” 

She knew the whole story by this time. 


said Tim 


“Oh! oh! dear!” she groaned, and 
helped bring her poor father into the 
house. 


The boys said they would call in the 
morning to see if — Uncle Billy 
was not — sick. Then they left. 

“ Not sick,’’ murmured heart-breaking 
Miriam, turning away from the door, “ but 
drank — as — a fool!” 

The morning shone upon a sober shoe- 
maker, and he was up in time for break- 
fast. 

Miriam felt that her hands were full 
when she heard her father in one direction 
calling out, “ Sis, what is the matter with 
my trouserloons and my coat?” while from 
the opposite quarter came the sound of a 
timid knock at the door. 

“T’ll be there in a moment, father,”’ she 
cried, and also opened the outer door, “Oh, 
come in! That you, Tom and Tim?” 

“ Yes’m, we said we would call to know 
how he was.”’ 

“* Sis,” began Uncle Billy again, “‘ what’s 
the matter with my clothes all up 
and down the back ? ” 

“Hush, father! ’ said Miriam, going into 
his room, holding in her hand a book. 

“Why, no! What’s the matter with 
these ere clothes? What ye readin’?” he 
asked, noticing the book. “‘ Why, are you 
crying ?”’ 

She closed the door. 

“ Father, dear father! I was reading my 
Bible for comfort, for oh, I have had such a 
night, thinking about — my poor — father 
who came home drunk.” 

** I — don’t jest remember,”’ he mumbled. 

“They never do, and, 0 father, the boys 
brought you — yes, they did. Father, I 
was reading that ‘the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty,’ and — oh, 1 
was thinking about mother! ”’ 

Here Miriam pointed out of the window 
toward a snow-white lonely field, and 
rising out of it could be seen a large blue 
stone and four smaller ones. There the 
mother’s body slept and her “ children 
were about her.”’ 

Uncle Billy bowed his head. Miriam was 
crying. 

“T know it, I know it — all — now, Miri- 
am! The boys that knocked, where are 
they?” 

“Out in the kitchen.” 

“ And they — I can guess — I know about 
my clothes— they pulled me home in 
that — that — ere — green sled! "’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

* Bring ’em in here ! ”’ 

He was crying. 

The shoemaker’s twins came 
room, looking very sad. 

“Tom, come here! ”’ 

He took Tom’s hand. 

“Tim, too! ” 

He took Tim’s hand. 

“ Boye, boys, I’ve got two boys and two 
gals and my dead wife over there, and | 
wish I was there too.”’ 

He was sobbing. 

* Oh, don’t! ” pleaded Torn. 

“ Oh, don’t! ” pleaded Tim. 
will get you some new clothes. 
it was my sled.” 

The shoemaker shook his head. 

* Boys, I want something new inside 
more than anything new outside. Yes, I 
wanta whole new inside! Oh, dear! | 
don’t know what to do.” 

It was pitiful tosee him. Miriam came 
forward now. She was not, as people 
say, 80 gifted, but it seemed now as if the 
mother had come once more at the hour of 
devotions and told Miriam what to do. 

“Father,” said Miriam, laying a thin, 
worn band on her parent, * this is the hour 
when mother used to pray with us. If we 
pray now, at mother's hour, God will hear 
us, and you take hold of Him and ask Him 
to help you.” 

They all knelt in the old kitchen, a boy 
on each side of the shoemaker. There was 
humble praying, and tearful praying, also, 
and broken praying too; and I think angels 
must have come down and laid their hands 
of pity and blessing on Uncle Billy, for he 
never touched liquor after that. 


Watertown, Mass. 
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Editorial. 


DR. WILLIAM BUTLER UPON DIVINE 
HEALING AND MISSIONS. 


HE following very important letter, 
written by Dr. William Butler to Dr. 
Daniel Steele, having been shown to us, is 
gladly presented to our readers, the con- 
sent of the writer having first been se- 
cured: — 


“IT thank you very heartily for your ar- 
ticle on ‘ Missionary Economy’ in ZIon’s 
HERALD of the 4th inst., and that on ‘ Di- 
vine Healing and Missions’ in the issue of 
Nov. 11; and so will every missionary of 
our church in India who has the chance of 
seeing it. I saw the effect of the theories 
you condemn when I was last in India, and 
the harm they were doing there. Our own 
brethren — now the largest mission in that 
land — were kept in a great measu‘e from 
any sympathy with these notions, and I 
presume there is today not one of them 
who has any fellowship for them. Some 
brethren in the other missions, who became 
tinged with such opinions, seeing their ef- 
fects, have generally shaken them off, and 
now work on what we regard as the true 
and proper ground, and are more than ever 
in sympathy with the views and procedure 
of our own successful work, so abundantly 
blessed of God. The Ualcutta Missionary 
(weekly) Oonference, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all the denominations in and 
around that city, have also cut loose from 
these views and are walking in ‘ the old 
paths’ of Christian toil. To me it seems a 
great pity for any man to introduce this 
novelty into Christian work, either at home 
or abroad, or to spend the money of God’s 
people for its diffusion, with such a risk of 
* spending their strength for naught and in 
vain.’ How God is to overrule their labors 
for the extension of His kingdom among 
men I cannot see, when it brings salvation 
so superficially and seldom within their 
view. The more I see and hear of this sin- 
= system the less I like it, and the more 

wish that its advocates would consent to 
learn a better way.” 





HELP TO SELF-HELP. 


OCIOLOGY has developed a new and 
very important — indeed, a revolu- 
tionary — principle in the administration 
of charity. It is the principle of self-help — 
the encouragement of the poor, the unfort- 
unate, the despondent, to renewed and 
successful endeavor for themeelves. The 
trade schools, the societies for improving 
the condition of the poor, the sick-pension 
and old-age pension brotherhoods, the Sal- 
vation Army, the Church Army, and even 
the wayfarers’ lodging-houses, are ail 
founded upon this vital and wholesome 
principle. Effective appeal is made to that 
ingrained respect which survives in all but 
the most degraded human souls. The 
needy man or woman, who shrinks from 
the acceptance of outright and unrequited 
charity, will gladly and gratefully avail 
himself of the opportunity to do for him- 
self that from which he has been hitherto, 
apparently, shut out. The average desti- 
tute person is not the shiftless and lazy 
shirk which a too censorious public opinion 
often accuses him of being. He is what he 
is simply because he does not have a fair 
living and fighting chance. This has been 
proved again and again by those benevo- 
lent agencies whose object is to give the 
destitute classes a reasonable chance to ob- 
tain the necessaries, the comforts, and the 
refinements of life. Make life a little less 
desperately up-hill for the average poor 
man, and he is no longer, even potentially, 
apauper. Give him some of the grease of 
human sympathy and human help to put 
on the axles of his set wheels, and his cart 
no longer blocks the road. 

It is well that the managers and dispens- 
ers of church charities are coming more 
and more to recognize and apply this prin- 
ciple of encouraging self-help. For too 
long a time the disposition of church char- 
ity funds has simply served to encourage 
beggary and indolence. Nearly every 
church has had its altogether helpless 
wards, who have been a dead-weight upon 
its benevolence. In many cases these 
wards have been men and women, appar- 
ently able in body, who might have worked 
to some purpose in the world, but who 
have been perpetually discouraged from 
work by the stated charities of the church 
to which thsy have been so fortunate, or 
unfortunate, as to belong. It seems hardly 
too much to say that some churches have 
actually created beggars and paupers, in 
the community where they have been es- 
tablished, by the indiscriminate and inju- 
dicious use of their charity funds. 

But this deplorable, and almost ridicu- 
lous, state of affairs, as we have sald, is 
coming to be a thing of the past. The 
great economic principle that true help 
comes, not from appropriated resources, 
but from increased resource, is being uni- 








versally recognized and applied by all 
benevolent associations, including those of 
the church. To help the hard-pushed man 
to help himself, to put him in the way of 
employment, of restoration of working en- 
ergy, of renewal of cheer and hope and 
confidence — this is at once the truly 
Christian, scientific, and humanitarian 
method of benevolence; and we would 
gladly see every church of our denomina- 
tion in America up to date in this respect. 





Rev. Morris DeCamp Crawford, D. D. 


HE Rev. M. D’C. Crawford, D. D., passed 
from the life visible to the life invisible on 
Tuesday, Nov. 24, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. J. E. Laycraft, in New York city. The 
encroachment upon his vigorous constitution 
by maladies which he repeatedly had mastered 
with heroic fortitude forced upon him during 
the last six months of his life the ordeal of pain 
and gave him the privilege of illustrating with 
mind undimmed and heart unfaltering the 
blessed survival of faith and peace when the 
boon of action had been withdrawn; for all who 
have watched this noble servant of Christ, 
whether those who have known more intimately 
his career in the metropolis or those who have 
felt his influence in the broader fields of the 
church’s legislation and in the denominational 
activities, will have seen that even as he passed 
on into his 78th year he was a man of action, an 
lesiastical stat n of great sagacity and an 
administrator of the first rank. Long after the 
majority of men are at their ease reflecting upon 
the past, he was among the pioneers with face 
toward the future. 

The last public duty he performed was attend - 
ance upon the seesion of the Missionary Board 
when, one day, after weeks of illness, his impel- 
ling will demanded of his weakened body that it 
serve him once again in the old familiar place. 
He rounded out his seventy-seventh year by the 
long journey to Minneapolis, where he gave the 
best his matured judgment could present to the 
discussions and decisions of the National Dea- 
coness Conference. At the time of his death he 
was the president of the New York Deaconess 
Home and Training School and he had been for 
four years and a half the president of the New 
York City Church Extension and Missionary 
Society. He held these positions, as he did the 
trusteeship in Drew Theological Seminary, in 
Wesleyan University and in the New York An- 
nual Conference, not as the comfortable retreats 
of benignant age but as the points of vantage 
from which he could direct his energies upon 
the field of action. 

Few men have given longer effective service to 
the church. Converted at eighteen, in the 
grand old Allen Street Church in New York city, 
he entered the New York Conference at twenty- 
one and has been thus for fifty-seven years in 
the ministry. He soon rose to the positions of 
leadership, and was called to the duties of legis- 
lation in many successive sessions of the General 
Conference and repeatedly to those of the pre- 
siding eldership in his own Conference. He was 
a shrewd debater. He wasted little ammunition 
and rarely failed to see when his own contribu- 
tion to the discussion would be most effective. 
A tenacious memory enabled him to draw quick- 
ly upon the resources with which his ceaseless 
study of the history and polity of the church 
had equipped him. His power in the pulpit and 
upon the platform was not so much that of 
ready speech and brilliant eloquence, but rather 
the persuasiveness of exact and cumulative 
statement and the persistence and force of the 
convictions which ruled his mind and heart. 
His judicial temperament made him invaluable 
in the important committee work of the societies 
with which he was connected and the action at 
many a@ crisis has been based upon resolutions 
written by his pen. 

His mental force continued without abatement 
to the very morning of his death. Those to 
whom the privilege came to see him during the 
closing weeks of his long career state that his 
conversation was as characteristic in its clear- 
ness, ite accuracy, its broad sympathy, its in- 
tense interest in men and measures, especially 
those associated with the Methodism whose wel- 
fare and progress had been his lifelong care, as 
in the days of freedom from all phyeical ailment. 
Such mental fibre and such heart fervor are de- 
nied to all but genuine optimists — the men of 
faith whose vision of the world is not rimmed 
by their own horizons and whose belief in God 
transcends even their vwn rich experiences of 
His grace. Dr. Crawford kept on the world’s 
morning side. He faced the day. He retained 
reserves of faith. The progress of events sur- 
prised him but never frightened him. Death 
found him more hospitable to truth, more con- 
fident in God, more convinced of the church's 
conquests, more hopeful of the world than he 
had ever been even in the vigor of middle life or 
in the exuberance of youth. 

How closely his life had been interwoven with 
that of the charch in New York city and its 
vicinity was evinced in the funeral services 
which were held on Friday morning last. The 
Madison Avenue Church, which years before had 
been undertaken upon his suggestion, was filled 
with as representative a gathering as has ever 
aseembled in metropolitan Methodism. His 
peers were there, and among both ministry and 
laity scores who, if they had not known the fa- 
miliarity of intimacy, had been inspired with 
profound respect and had been guided by his 
counsel, The presiding elder of the New York 
District, Dr, EB. 8. Osbon, read the opening sen- 





tences of the ritual. Dr, F. M. North read the 
lesson, after which three addresses, brief, dis- 
criminating, affectionate, were made by men who 
had found in Dr. Crawford friendship which 
changes of scene and of time had never murred. 
Bishop Andrews, with timely reference to Dr. 
Crawtord’s semi-centennial sermon before the 
New York Conference several years ago, brought 
out the salient points in his career and charac- 
ter. Bishop Foss supplemented these facts with 
others with which a long remembrance of his 
friend’s life and close contact with it had made 
him familiar, and deeply stirred his hearers with 
the vision of faith. To Dr. Andrew Longacre, his 
pastor, it fell to say the few words which told of 
the unfailing confidence of the last days. With 
a wonderful prayer Dr. Benjamin Adams led the 
full-hearted company to the gates and to the 
throne. It was a beautiful service. It marks the 
close on earth of a strong, influential and mem- 
orable career. 





University Sermons. 


HE second in the series of University 
sermons, now being given in First Church, 
Temple St., this city, was delivered last Sunday 
night by Rev. 8. L. Reiler, D. D., vice-chancellor 
of the American University, Washington, D. C. 
His subject was “‘ Spiritual Life,” taking tor his 
text John 3: 6: “ That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” Dr. Beiler is a very interesting 
and imp ive p , and was listened to 
with much gratification by the congregation. 

The speaker did not dwell on the conversation 
between our Lord and Nicodemus, but at once 
called attention to the contrast in the text 
between the fiesh on the one hand and the 
spirit on the other, leading out into the wider 
contrast of the material and the spiritual in the 
universe. He called attention to the difficulty 
of holding in even balance contrasted facts and 
truths, such as the Divine sovereignty and 
human freedom, the deity and the humanity of 
Jesus Christ, aod the contrasted facts and truths 
in the text. The history of philosophy is an 
exhibition of the swing of thought, pendulum- 
like, between the extremes of matter and spirit. 
This was illustrated from English history as 
marked by the century swing from one side to 
the other, not carrying everything and every- 
body with it, but seen in strong tendencies and 
great leaders of thought. In each swing of 
thought toward an extreme there was advance 
in that direction, coupled with vagaries and 
heresies. We have passed the extreme of mate- 
rialism, and are now moving toward tbe spirit- 
ual. Those who would be abreast of the times 
must be spiritual,and yet be on their guara 
against spiritual vagaries like theosophy, Chris- 
tian science, spiritualism and mind-care. 

Jesus showed His wonderful poise of person 
and thought in taking a position between the 
two extremes. ‘“ That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” Both elements in human nature are 
real; both the material and the spiritual in the 
universe are realities. He never cast a shadow 
of doubt on either. The bodies of men and 
their diseases, His own body and its agony, the 
wood of His cross and rock of His tomb, were 
real. So His spiritual existence, the spirits of 
men and their needs, the demons, the personal 
devil, and the transfiguring glory and voice of 
an unseen Father, were realities. 

ln these two realms men should live on earth. 
But the only gate to life is birth. It is the only 
gate into the material. Jesus passed through it 
Himself. So it isthe only gate into the spirit- 
ual. Life, whatever else it means, implies new 
relationships. In man it means conscious rela- 
tionship. To be physically alive through birth, 
means to be in conscious relationship with the 
material world. So to be spiritually alive 
through birth of the Spirlt, means to be in con- 
scious relation with the spiritual. With due 
guard against abnormal conditions and wild 
vagaries, consciousness is the true test of life in 
man. There may be little and low life that 
yields little and dim consciousness of surround- 
ings. The man of highest physical and mental 
culture sits today in close conscious relation 
with the whole material universe and the whole 
realm of thought. So the truly spiritual man, 
who has fullness of spiritual life, is in conscious 
relationship with the spiritual forces and divine 
personalities of the spiritual universe, ‘‘ for love 
is of God; and every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God,” says John; while Paul 
answers back from his prison in Rome, “ For I 
know Him whom I have believed; ” and Jesus 
says, “ Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 

Clearness of this spiritual consciousness as a 
measure of life is the great need of the Christian 
Church today. Life stirs and arouses life. This 
is the real value of a college or university. If it 
is thoroughly alive intellectually, it will bring 
ite students to intellectual life and conscious- 
ness, whatever its text-books and material facil- 
ities may be. So is it with the charch and with 
the pulpit. Jonathan Edwards’ great power as a 
preacher of spiritual things did not lie wholly 
in his intellectual grasp, but it was his personal 
consciousness of eternal realities that waked 
men to such vivid consciousness of them when 
he preached on such themes as “ Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God.” 

This life that gives spiritual consciousness is 
the only preparation for a purely spiritual state 
of existence. The spiritually dead will never 
, have live faculties capable of finding God, but 
the spirituaily alive will find Him where they 
“ shall know as also they are known,’ their up- 











turned faces forever kissed by the smiles of His 
loving face. 

The next speaker in this course is Rev. J. R. 
Day, D. D., chancellor of Syracuse University, 
New York, who will preach next Sunday night. 
Dr. Day is a former pastor of this church. 





Personals. 


— Dr.and Mrs. Asbury Lowry, who now re- 
side in Philadelphia, celebrate their golden wed- 
ding Dec. 3. Zion’s HERALD extends cordial 
congratulations. 


— We are happy to announce that Rev. E. B 
Lavalette, pastor of our church in Middleton, 
who was so severely hurt by being thrown from 
his bicycle, Nov. 16, is slowly recovering. He is 
still at the Melrose Hospital. 

— Rev. Dr. Levi Gilbert, pastor of First 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to Trinity Church, New 
Haven, to commence in April next. Dr. Gilbert 
will receive a hearty welcome to New England. 


— Rev. J. W. Lindsay, D. D., is in New York 
attending the annual meeting of the Board of 
Education, of which he has been a member since 
1868. He will spend the winter with his son, 
Prof. William B. Lindsay, of Dickinson College. 


— Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D. D., having been 
called to Ohio last week on an important family 
matter, preached at Broad St. Church, Colum- 
bus, Sunday morning, and in the evening deliv- 
ered the closing address and conducted a conse- 
cration service at the Fifth General Conference 
League Convention (embracing Ohio and Ken- 
tucky), held in the Board of Trade building. He 
returns upon Wednesday of this week. 


— Referring to the death of Dr. Crawford, of 
New York, Bishop Foster said to use, with much 
feeling: “ Dr. Crawford has been one of my 
dearest and most valued friends for a lifetime. 
He, Dr. J. W. Lindsay and myself have been in- 
separable friends for forty-five years. He was 
the last of the old Methodist gentility, an able, 
manly and noble man. His death is a great sor- 
row to me, but I shall soon join him for an un- 
ending companionship.” 


— Charles W. Adams, M. D., who graduated 
from the School of Medicine, Boston Univer- 
sity, class of '84, was elected mayor of Franklin, 
N. H., Nov. 24. Dr. Adams is the son of Rev. 
J.W. Adams, of Methuen, and fitted for college 
at the New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
while his father was presiding elder of Concord 
District with residence at Tilton. He has hada 
large medical practice at Franklin for the past 
twelve years. After being nominated by the Re- 
publican mayoralty caucus, he was nominated 
by acclamation by the Democratic caucus. 


— The many friends of Miss Melintha A. 
Nichols, agent of the Depot of Supplies of the 
W.F. M.S., will be pained to learn that she has 
been ill for months with ulceration of the 
stomach at her home, 13 B. Vinal Ave., Somer- 
ville. While we cherish hope of her ultimate 
recovery, yet she is in a very delicate condition. 
She suffers much at times, as she is able to take 
but little nourishment. Those who remember 
her faithful and loving ministries in her days of 
comparative health will tenderly and prayerful- 
ly sympathize with her in her long illness. 


— Rev. G. W. Norris, presiding elder of Dover 
District, New Hampshire Conference, was quiet- 
ly married to Mise Mary A. Hamilton, of Law- 
rence, at the Garden St. parsonage, by Rev. E. R. 
Wilkins, on Monday afternoon, Nov. 23, and bas 
taken up his residence at the Hamilton place on 
Berkeley Street. Friends from Garden St. gave 
hearty congratulations in the form of a nice din- 
ing-set. The Methodist pastors of Lawrence and 
Metbuen, with their wives, called on Wednesday 
evening, and Rev. J. W. Adams, of Methuen, was 
selected to voice the kindly interest and senti- 
ments of the party. At the close of his appre- 
ciative and congratulatory remarks, he presented, 
in bebalf of the ministers’ families, a beautiful 
adjustable easy-chair to Mr. Norris, and a dainty 
willow rocker to his new bride. The response 
was grateful and felicitous. 

— The following note, written by Rev. W. R. 
Clark, D. D.,on Nov. 26, trom his home at 31 
Spruce St., Cambridge, will awaken unusual 
feelings of gratitude and joy in the hearts of 
many of our readers: — 

“On Stastnating morniug there came to me 
through the mail the canceled m of 

on my house! A lightning flash from a 
clear sky, it almost took away our breath. In- 
explicable is it that such sustained interest 
should be felt in such a clamsy clod of human- 
ity as I have ever been. The cloud still has its 
silver lining.’’ 

It is with unusual gratification that we an- 
nounce the above fact. It will ehow Dr. Clark 
and his family how highly they are appreciated 
and how greatly they are beloved. Real merit 
and noble character nowhere receive higher 
consideration in the end than in our own Meth- 
odist family. Eighty-two friends shared in 
this generous act. 


—Rev. J.C. Hull, formerly of St. Paul’s Church, 
Fall River, was sentenced to six years in the 
penetintiary upon confession of guilt at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, last week. He was charged 
with an attempt to poison his wife. The Meth- 
odist Herald of Minneapolis, in commenting 
upon the ty inflicted, says: “ We 
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Brieflets. 


Friends of temperance and no-license will read 
witb special interest and profit Dr. Townsend’s 
“ Parable ” on the 16th page. 

The celebration of the 80th anniversary of 
Dorchester Church, now in happy progress, and 
which closes next Sunday, will be reported in 
our next issue. 


Those who are receiving sample copies of 
Z1on’s HERALD are informed that they can se- 
cure the paper until Jan. 1, 1898, for the price of 
one year’s subscription, and can pay their 
preacher for the same at any time before the 
next session of their Annual Conference. 


From our earliest recollection we have known 
of people who were seeking fortunes in Europe 
to which, they had been informed, they were 
heirs. But we bave never seen the person who 
had come into possession of such an inherit- 
ance. Secretary Olney, in reply to an inquiry 
regarding the alleged Krouk estate in Holland, 
supposed to amount to $75,000,000, says: — 

“ This department has for many years been in 
receipt, almost daily, of letters meking in- 
quiries about tbe various estates in Holland, 
said to be of immense value. It is doubtful if 
there is money enough in Europe to pay the 
claims to estates in Hollani alone which have 
been presented to this department. In many 
instances families have spent large sums of 
money in the employment of agents and attor- 
neys to recover alleged estates, but in no in- 
stance to the knowledge of the department has 
the least success attended their efforts.” 

Our friends must be patient, as we are making 
every possible effort to publish promptly all 
matter sent to us. The pressure upon our col- 
umons at this season is unusual. in this issue, 
as in the last, we encroach upon the editorial 
pages in order to report important current 
events. 


We are gratified to announce that Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler has consented to write for 
our columns, next year, “at least two or three 
articles of p 1 remini of great and 
good Methodists.” 





Ian Maclaren has visited Boston and captured 
it. We beard him in hie firet lecture, upon 
“Scottish Traits.” Our expectations were at a 
high pitch but were more than met. His wit, 
which is of the most delicate order, pervades 
and characterizes this entire lecture, but is nev- 
er dull or forced. We were interested, de- 
lighted and convulsed. On Sunday morning we 
heard bim preach at the Old South Uburch. 
Every available space was filled, and hundreds 
who had stood at the church doors for hours 
were unable to gain admittance. Anticipating 
the interest which that larger audience, our 
readers, take in this man of the hour, we ar 
ranged to publish his sermon. Rev. W. D. 
Bridge, the accomplished stenographer, reports 
it just as it fell from the preacher's lips. lan 
Maclaren is a prophet, a seer. He sees God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. His vision of the 
Saviour of men is luminous and all-absorbing. 
His p hing is, therefore, revelatory, a pres- 
entation of that which he so vividly sees. To 
him all truth is Christocentric, as it was to 
Brooks and to Beecher. So intent is he in re- 
vealing the “‘ Mind of the Master ”’ that he does 
not stop to defend the creeds or to conserve a 
traditional orthodoxy. He is sent to modify a 
legal conception of God, to exalt humanity in 
its possibilities, and to inspire more intelligent 
and sympatbetic judgment of our brother- man. 





We shail present in our next issue an extend- 
ed report of the observance of the 75th anni- 
versary of the Centre Church of Malden. We 
delay its publication one week in order to pre- 
sent a number of electros that will be of special 
interest to the many friends of the church. 


The College Presidents’ Association of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church held its sixth an- 
nual session in the president’s office of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., Nov. 17 and 
18. The attendance was quite large, inclading 
President W. F. Warren and Prof. Borden P. 
Bowne, of Boston University. The following per- 
sons were elected permanent officers for the en- 
suing year: President, H. W. Rogers, of North- 
western University; vice-president, J. F. Gouch- 
er, of the Woman’s College, Baltimore; secretary 
and treasurer, Samuel Plantz, of Lawrence Uni- 
versity. The following papers were read and 
discussed : President Samuel Plantz, of Lawrence 
University, on “The Grouping of the Educa- 
tional Interests of Methodism about « few 
Large Universities as Centres;” Chancellor 
W. F. McDowell, of Denver University, on 
“ Teaching Religion in College;”’ Dr. Chas. H. 
Payne, secretary of the Board of Education, on 
“College Morals and College Discipline.” 
President W. F. Warren, of Boston University, 
read a strong paper on the subject, “To Fulfill 
its Ideal Should a Church College Include a 
College Church?” After presenting some ad- 
vantages which might arise from such @ meas- 
ure, he discussed at length the disadvantages and 
showed that a college church was not to be de- 
sired, and had been a failure wherever tried. 
All who discussed the paper agreed with the 
speaker. In the afternoon President W. H. 
Wiider, of Illinois Wesleyan University, read a 
paper on “The Sphere of the State in Higher 
Education.” The Association was delightfully 
entertained in the homes of the hospitable peo- 
ple of Evanston, 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. D. 


UR neighboring city is Baltimore, and 
of it we are justly proud. It is a great 
commercial centre, throbbing with indus- 
trial and manufacturing activity, and when 
we want a change from the dignified quiet 
of Washington’s avenues, a forty-five min- 
utes’ railway ride takes us to this stirring 
suburb. The ‘‘ Monumental City” is a 
stronghold of Methodism, and about half 
ite churches are Methodist churches. 
Commemorating the Organization of American 
Methodism. 
The American Methodist Historical Soci- 
ety has just commemorated, in Baltimore, 
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Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D. 


with impressive ceremonies, the organiza- 
tion of Methodism on this continent. The 
Lovely Lane Meeting House was the church 
in which the famous “ Christmas Uonfer- 
ence’? was held. The site on which this 
unpretentious structure stood from 1774 to 
1786 was on the north side of German St., 
between Calvert and South Ste. On Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 24, under the direction 
of B. F. Bennett, Esq., a bandsome bronze 
tablet was placed upon the building now 
occupying this site. The inscription is as 
follows: — 





ing no man’s territory when he sent them into 
a land deserted by the clergy; and, therefore, he 
ordained them. ; 

“On their arrival Freeborn Garrettson rode 
1,200 miles on horseback to call together the 
ministers of the societies, and in six weexs had 
succeeded in bringing together sixty of them 
here in Baltimore. 

“The laymen did not participate in this 
Christmas convention. They were under no 
restraint to accept the new laws and form of 
church government. But as a matter of fact 
they did accept them almost unanimously. 

“Thus it was that the Methodists of this 
country ceased to be a mere society of the 
Church of England. Accepting Wesley as their 
founder they formed themselves into an inde- 
pendent episcopal form of government; nota 
prelatical church, but a church in which all 
ministers are equal and a certain number are set 
apart to be superintendents. In this sense our 
church is episcopal. It would hardly have 
sounded well to have called it the Methodist 
Superintendential Church. 

“What heroes these early founders of Meth- 
odism were! There was romance and heroism 
ia all their lives. Asbury climbed mountains, 
was pursued by [ndians and by wild-cats, and 
went through a series of perils fully equal to 
those which make the fame of Boone and the 
other pioneers. 

“ Baltimore city bas today three times as many 
Methodists as were in the whole United States 
when the Christmas Conference met in Lovely 
Lane Chapel, while Lovely Lane has grown to 
comprise 57,000 churches, according to the last 
census. Allowing fifty feet to each, if these 
churches were put next to each other, they 
would form a solid avenue 253 miles long, reach- 
ing from Sam’s Creek to where Poilip Embary 
preached in New York and beyond to the first 
home of Methodism in New Eogiand. 

“ Lovely Lane is extinct, but it is yet extant.” 


Rev. E. E. Hoss, D. D., editor of the 
Christian Advocate of Nashville, upon being 
introduced was heartily received and spoke 
upon the “‘ Elements of Power in Method- 
ism.”” He said in substance: — 


“The most noticeable thing in Methodism is 
the broad condition of ite membership, includ- 
ing all thoxe who desire to flee from the wrath 
tocome. Whatever other conditions different 
branches may make, this is the initial require- 
ment of all Methodism. 

“Methodism is peculiar before all things else 
because its ministers are preachers. Wesley 
preached 40,000 sermons, and Isaac Taylor was 
right in calling Methodism a preaching insti- 
tute. The expectation that the minister shovid 
also be a pastor,a financier and a man of af- 
fairs, was not on the program in the beginning. 
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Animmense mass meeting was held at 8 
o’clock in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a magnificent modern structure, the 
lineal descendant of the little Lovely Lane 
sanctuary and of the Light Street chapel. 
Dr. J. F. Goucher presided at this meeting. 
Dr. W. 8S. Edwards offered prayer, and Dr. 
T. P. Frost read the Scripture lessons. Fa- 
mous hymns of Methodism were sung, such 
as, “‘O for a thousand tongues to sing; ” 
* Zion stands with hilis surrounded; "’ “ See 
how great a flame aspires.” 


A Notable Trinity. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the Christian 
Advocate, after a brief historical statement 
from Dr. Goucher, delivered a characteris- 
tically able address on ‘“‘ The Organization of 
American Methodism.” He said in part: — 


“ Methodism today is 130 years old upon this 
continent, and 157 years old in the world, if we 
date from John Wesley's conversion in 1739. 
The older it can be made to appear the more 
pleasant it will be forall Methodists. But its 
history in this country is little more than one- 
thirteenth of the Christian era, and its history 
iu the world only nearly one-twelfth of the 
same period. 

“ Methodism in this country sprang up like 
seeds. The seeds seom to have appzaled to the 
gardener. So astonishingly did they prosper 
that in eighteen years the faith gained a thou- 
sand new membersa year uatil in 1784 there were 
83 ministers and 15,000 communicants. 

“ Then came the Revolution, and the English 
clergy, being followers of King George, fled the 
country, and through all these States where the 
Church of England had been established there 
was no longer any to adminster to spiritual 
needs. Then it was that Wesley was persuaded 
to ordain Thomas Coke as superiatendent for 
his people in this country, with Thomas Vesey 
and Richard Whatcoat as elders. He had never 
ordained before, but he felt that he wes invad- 





Asa friend of mine aptly put it, there are no 
pastorates in Methodism, only preacher-ates. 
“The itinerant character of our ministry is 
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one of its distinctive marks. Can one speak in 
fitting terms of the heroism of the early circuit 
riders? An up-to-date itinerancy has been a 
tower of strength rather than a means of weak- 
ness. The charges under our system have aver- 
aged as long as those with any other church. 
There are many men in the ministry who cannot 
last a longer time with a congregation. 

“Our episcopacy has been important because 
it has been the chief factor in making the itin- 
erancy & success. 

“The very genius of the Methodist Church 








has been to make large use of the laity. As lo- 
eal preachers, as exhorters, as class-leaders and 
as stewards they have aided wonderfully in its 
development. Women, too, have not been for- 
bidden to exercise their gifts and give their tes- 
timony in open meeting. And I also hear 
there is some talk of sending them to Confer- 
ence. 

“ Methodigm has always put a high price upon 
education. From Kingswood School to the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, and the Amer- 
ican University, there is a long series of testi- 
monials to this fact. 

“Our publishing houses have been great 
sources of enlightenment. If we have not had 
an educated ministry we have had an educating 
ministry. 

“ And, finally, ite glory is that it has been the 
church of the people, able to reach the masees 
because it has loved them.” 


Rev. John Potts, D. D., of Toronto, sec- 
retary of Education, represented the Meth- 
odist Church of Canada. His address on 





Rev. Jonn Potts, D. D. 


“The Oneness of World-wide Methodism,” 
was listened to with intense delight. He 
said: — 


“ Methodism hasan historic glory, but it has 
& prophetic glory that excelleth. It has not 
seen its best days yet. The golden age of Meth- 
odism is still in the future. We speak of worid- 
wide Methodism. While there is no country to 
which Methodism is not adapted, and no people 
who cannot be made its friends and subjects, it 
may be said that this North American continent 
is the paradise of Methodism. Here it has won 
its mightiest triumphs, and here it is fulfilling 
its varied mission. Methodism has in it the ele- 
ments of a world-wide religion. 

The oneness of world-wide Methodism is 
seen in its historical development. Everywhere 
it has had smal! beginnings and Jarge develop- 
ments. In this respect it may claim kinship 
with apostolic and primitive Christianity. Then 
not many mighty and not many noble were 
called. The Master began at the base and not at 
the apex of human society. I have never known 
of millionaires, university graduates, states- 
men, and leaders of society agreeing to intro- 
duce Methodism into the community. While 
chis is s0, wherever Methodism got a footing it 
at once began the march to wealth, to higher 
education, to statesmanship, and to high social 
position. In every place where we find Method- 
ism today a factor in the work of God and in 
the building of noble Christian character, we 
can go back to a point wherea few godly per- 
sons, usually in very moderate circumstances, 
were instrumental io starting a prayer-meeting 
or organizing a class- meeting. 

World-wide Methodism is one in ite inter- 
pretation of the Word of God. All of its 
views of God and man and the Word of God 
have been crystallized into a system of doctrine 
— into a theology which is likely to stand the 
strain of criticism whether higher or lower. It 
is a theology bright as the sunshine of God. 

World-wide Methodism is one in the 
richness of its bhymnology. The gift of sacred 
song is not, like apostolic gifts, withheld from 
the church of today. There have been and are 
rare spirits endowed wita poetic genius singing 
still for the tribes of God's Israel. But the staple 
of Methodist hymnology is Charles Wesley's 
hymos. What the liturgy of the prayer-book 
is to a devout Episcopalian, what the Psalms of 
David are to a godly Presbyterian, the hymns of 
the Wesleys are to the people called Methodists. 

World-wide Methodism is one, also, in 
ite evangelistic and missionary spirit. World- 
wide Methodism foand its evangelistic and mis- 
sionary philosophy in Act 1:8: “ But ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you,and ye shall be witnesses unto Me 
both in Jerusalem and in all Jud@a, and in 
Samaria,and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.”” Methodism has aimed at results and it 
has achieved resulte which have astonished 
ecclesiastical historians. 

The Methodists of Baltimore and vicinity 
and others interested thronged German 
Street to see the tablet, read the inscrip- 
tion, and wonder at what God hath wrought 
for Methodism in little more than a century, 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Sunday School. 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON XI. 
Sunday, December 13. 
Prov. 13: 15-25. 
(Read Prov. 23: 1-35.) 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


CAUTIONS AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 

L Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: For the drunkard and the glutton shalt 
come to poverty. — Prov. 23: 21. 

2. Home Readings: Monday — Prov. 23: 15-25. Tues- 
day — Prov. 23: 29-35. Wednesday — Isa. 5: 11-19. Thurs- 


day — Isa. 5: 20-25. Friday — Prov. 20: 1-11. Saurday — 
Psalm 26. Sunday — 2 Cor. 6: 11-18. 


Il. Introductory. 


Our lesson is made up of a series of pa- 
renta] injunctions, without much connec- 
tion between them. The “ son ” addressed 
may be the son of any careful father, so- 
licitous for the highest good of his easily- 
tempted child. The latter is assured that if 
he will love and practice wisdom he will 
give inexpressible satisfaction to his anx- 
ious parent, and all the more if his lips 
“ speak right things.” He is cautioned not 
to “ envy sinners” their seeming prosperi- 
ty, but rather to cultivate a sense of God’s 
presence, a constant and holy fear of of- 
fending Him, and a desire to please Him; 
for, in that case, his “ expectation ” will 
not end in disappointment, whereas the 
sinner’s prosperity will be brief. The soci- 
ety of wine-bibbers and gluttons is to be 
especially avoided, as tending to indolence 
and poverty — a piece of counsel which 
the experience of every age since these 
words were written has abundantly con- 
firmed. Filial obedience to one’s father be- 
cause he holds that relation, and honor for 
one’s mother even when she reaches the 
decrepitude of old age, are strongly insist- 
ed upon. Our lesson concludes with a part- 
ing counsel to spare no pains or cost in ac- 
quiring truth, and not to part with it for 
any worldly advantages. ¥ Happy are the 
parents of ason who obeys these injunc- 
tions! 


Ill. Expository. 

15. My son — either a paternal address, or a 
term of authority and affection appropriate to a 
public teacher of religion. If thine heart be 
wise — if you love that wisdom which consists 
in knowing and obeying God; if you prize this 
above all things else,so that your life is gov- 
erned by it. My heart shall rejoice (R. V., 
“shall be glad’), even mine. — “ There is no 
greater joy a parent can have than to see his 
son take virtuous courses ’’ (Bishop Patrick). 

Parental powers are so ab , parental p ibili 
tles are so great, parental joys are so rare and wonder- 
fal, thatthey must of necessity be balanced by corre- 
sponding disadvantages in case of failure. “ He that 
begetteth a fool doeth it to his sorrow, and the father of 
a fool hath no joy.” It must therefore constantly press 
upon all wise parents, how are they to act, what meth- 
ods are they to adopt,in order to rightly discharge 
their duties, and to win that precious reward of “ a wise 
son ” (Horton). 

16. My reins shall rejoice.— The “ reins,” 
or kidneys, are used here synonymously with 
“ heart ” in the fifteenth verse to indicate that 
the joy is profound and deep. Says Dean 
Plumptre: “The ‘ reins,’ as being among the 
most inward of ‘ the inward parts ’ of the body, 
are looked on as the seat of the deepest and 
strongest emotions.” When thy lips speak 
right things. — The conversation must be right 
when the heart is right, for “‘ out of the heart 
are the issues of life.” 


17. Let not thine heart envy sinners — who 
seem to be having a good time,a better time 
even than the good; “ let not the consideration 
of their present impunity and prosperity stir 
thee up, eltber to envy them or to approve and 
imitate their evil courses’ (Pool). ‘ The say- 
ing has arisen, ‘ Be good and you will be happy 
but not bave so much fun’ ” (Peloubet). 
“ When Socrates was asked what was most 
troublesome to good men, he replied, ‘ The pros- 
perity of the wicked.’ Here, then, is a great 
temptation. It needs an antidote in reason. 
There is no reason for this envy. They are not 
truly happy. We look atthem from the out- 
side; the dark discontent of the heart is con- 
cealed from us” (E. Johnson). Be thou in the 
fear of the Lord. — Let not a secret longing 
tor the godless joys of evil-doers fill your mind, 
but let it rather be pervaded with asense of 
God’s presence and reality, and a holy dread of 
offending Him. All the day long. — Give no 
loop- hole to sinful desires; let the fear of God 
abide continually, every day and all the day. 

If the command, “ Be thou in the fear of the Lord all 
the day long” is to have any weight with a child, he 
must live with those who themselves are in the fear of 
the Lord all the day long. A man must live near to God 
if be is to make God real to his children. A mother 
must hold very real converse with her Lord if His real- 
ity is to become obvious to her little ones. “ As a ebild,” 
says one, “I always hada feeiing that God and Jesus 
were such particular friends of mamma’s, and were 
honored more than words can tell.” If sach an impres- 
sion is to be created, depend upon it God and Jesus 
must b¢ particular friends of yours. No talk, however 
pious, can create that impression unless ‘the hallowed 
friendship actually exists (Hortn) 





18. For surely there is an end — R. V., “a 
reward.”’ Things will not go on forever as they 
are. The future will rectify all mistakes. The 
wicked “ have their reward ” (our Saviour uses 
these very words in the Sermon on the Mount); 
they are set “‘ in slippery places ;"’ the righteous, 
too, will have their reward. Thine expectation 
(R. V., “thy hope’) shall not be cut off. — 
Those who love wisdom and fear God havea 
bright prospect which will not be clouded by 
disappointment. The Psalmist says (37: 35-38): 
“IT have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. Yet he 
passed away, and, lo, he was not: yea, I sought 
him, but he could not be found. Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright: forthe end of 
that man is peace. But the transgressors sbal! 
be cut off together: the end of the wicked shall 
be cut off.” 

This is one of the few passages in which Solomon is 
supposed to refer to a future life. Like other ethical 
writers, even Christian, he confines his motives for ac- 
tion chiefly to this world (W. Hunter). 


19. Hear ...and be wise — become wise 
by hearing rightly, that is, by obeying. Guide 
thine heart in the way — steer thy affections 
and desires into God’s way, into that path which 
‘‘shineth more and more unto the perfect day,” 
and thus forsake “ the way of the wicked, which 
is as darkness.” 


20. Be not among winebibbers — or wine- 
drinkers; avoid the society of those who find 
their chiet pleasure in drink, whether it be in 
the saloon or at the social table; keep aloof from 
those whose example or influence tends to stim- 
ulate the seductive appetite for intoxicating 
drinks. Among riotous (R. V., “ gluttonous ”’) 
eaters of flesh.— Gluttony frequently goes 
hand in hand with wine-drinking. A dinner of 
many courses of fish and flesh can be eaten if 
various wines are served between to excite the 
appetite. 

The connection between the verses leads our thoughts 
to that law of God by Moses, which enacted that the 
stubborn and rebellious son, who was “ a glutton and a 
drunkard,” should, when convicted by the combined 
testimony of both his parents, be stoned (Deut. 
21: 18-21) (Scott). The full force of the expression 
“ prodigal of flesh” cannot be felt except in a country 
like Palestine, where animal food does not enter into 
the ordinary diet of the peopie, and where it is esteemed 
a great luxury, and, as such, occasionally indulged in to 
great excess ( Muenscher). 

21. The drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty. — Said Lord John Russell on 
one occasion: “ The government of this coun- 
try (England) durst not tax the working-classes 
to anything like the extent to which they tex 
themselves in their expenditure upon intoxicat- 
ing drinks.” “ Drinking is the natural opposite 
of hard and honest work. When the love of it 
takes possession of a man he is sure to become a 
useless and unproductive member of society. A 
drunken people are in the end an incapable 
people; their wealth declines, their industries 
pass over to soberer rivals, their qualities of 
brain and muscle gradually disappear. This is 
partly owing to the deterioration of mind and 
body which results from the excessive use of 
stimulants, but it is still more due toa wider 
cause. We know quite well that ‘ he that loveth 
pleasure shall be a poor man; he that loveth 
wine and oil shall not be rich.’ Drinking is 
afterall only a p d sympt of a large 
vice — self-indulgence; and aelf-indulgence is 
always fatal in the long run to all the habits and 
activities which men very properly honor ( Hor- 
ton). Drowsiness —the lethargy aod neglect 
of business which follow excessive self-indul- 
gence. , 





22. Hearken unto thy father — who has 
learned by his own experience and that of others 
the value of the precepts which he inculcates. 
That begat thee — “ and therefore desires and 
seeks thy good in all his counsels" (Pool). De- 
spise not thy mother when she is old — “ her 
old age being the very reason why the son ought 
to love, honor and be a comfort to her, as far as 
he possibly can” (Scott). Contempt for the 
aged on the part of youth, and especially for the 
opinions and advice of an aged mother, is a too 

and sh ful sin. 





23. Buy the truth and sell it not. — “ The 
knowledge of divine truth, with that profession 
of it and obedience to God which are inseparable 
from it, often costs much; not only great labor, 
but loss of property, friends, character, liberty, 
and even life. We should determine to make 
the truth our own, though it cost us our lives, 
and not to sell it at apy price. Christ is this 
truth. Many like Herod, Felix, Agrippa, and 
the rich young man, will not go to the price of 
becoming His true disciples; and many, after 
professing th ives His foll Ss, like Demas, 
forsake Him and ‘ sell the truth,’ ‘ having loved 
this present world.’ But true Christians ‘ count 
all but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
ot Christ ’”’ (Scott). 





24,25. Thy father and thy mother shall be 
glad. — “‘ He repeateth this again, as a powerful 
argument to prevail with all children that are 
not void of natural affection, to labor to be wise 
and good, that so they may giad the hearts of 
their parents to whom they have such high and 
indelible obligations ” (Pool). 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. A physician was walking along the road 
one day, when he met an old man who hada 
bottle of whiskey sticking out of bis pocket. 
“Is this the way to the poor-house, sir?” 
asked the old man, pointing in the direction in 
which he was walking. “No, sir,” said the 
physician; “ but this is,” laying bis band on 
the bottle of whiskey (Peloubet). 





LO 


. he has liberty, should not use his liberty for an 


2. Weare informed by Homer that the shield 
of Achilles was so exquisitely wrought that no 
weapon could pierce it. Teetotalism is a firmer 
piece of armor. The battle-axe of science can- 
not scratch it,the mace of bistory only rings 
upon it to render it more comely, the arrow of 
experience can do it no harm, the spear of oppo- 
sition can effect nothing in opposition to it, 
while the sword ot the Spirit only makes it 
more bright. The time for reasoning is before 
we have approached near enough to the forbid- 
den fruit to look at it and admire ( Percival). 

3. Prudence counsels abstinence. But, more 
than prudence, love counsels abstinence. Espe- 
cially in America, with its stimulating climate, 
its excitable people, its drinking customs, its 
liquor traffic interested to extend drinking and 
to stimulate trade, and not scrupulous as to 
methods, he who lives that he may minister to, 
not be ministered unto, and who believes that 


occasion tothe flesh, but should be al ways willing 
to deprive himself of what little pleasure wine 
gives him, and, except in unusual cases, of what 
supposed benefit it gives him, for the sake of 
others who may be led by his liberty into servi- 
tade and perhaps death. Speaking broadly, 
the temperance issue is the iseue between 
the flesh and the spirit. On the side of the flesb 
are enlisted three cardinal and characteristically 
American sins — appetite, covetousness, and am- 
bition. Appetite, because there is no form of 
appetite so easily excited and so difficult to resist 
as the appetite for alcoholic stimulants; greed, 
because there is no business in which it seems so 
easy to make money with so little exertion as 
the liquor business; ambition, because the saloon 
is the source of political power and promotion. 
in a battle in which appetite, greed, and ambi- 
tion are leagued together on one side it ought 
not to be difficult for a Christian man to choose 
on which side he belongs (Selected). 

4. Bishop McCabe tells a story of a drinking 
man, who, being in a saloon late at night, heard 
the wife of the saloon-keeper say to her husband, 
“Send that fellow home; it is late.” ‘ No, 
never mind,” replied her busband, “ he is shing- 
ling our roof for us.” This idea lodged in the 
mind of the drunkard, and he did not return to 
the saloon for six months. When passing the 
saloon-keeper in the street, the letter said,“ Why 
don’i you come around to my place any more ?”’ 
“ Thank you for your kind hospitality,” replied 
the former victim, ‘I bave been shingling my 
own roof lately ”’ (Hurlbut). 





The language of the Bible grows more harmo- 
niously luminous with the growing light, when 
its words are read and interpreted simply, as 
words stili living; they are found to give the 
spiritual message which each age requires, the 
one message made audible to each hearer in the 
language wherein he was born. — Canon West- 4 
cott. 





CHRIST AND THE PENITENT. 


MONG all the personal episodes in the 

New Testament the one which is about 

the most painful to read, and yet is most practi- 

cel and precious in its teachings, is the story of 

Peter’s fall and recovery. Impulsive, impetu- 

ous Simon Peter is a man we cannot spare. 

Standing or falling, he is worthy of our deepest 

study; he is the conspicuous example of the 

way in which Jesus Christ deals with a penitent 
Christian. 

As soon as the cock-crow emites upon his ear, 
and the upbraiding look of his Saviour smites 
through his soul, he hurries away in an honest 
outgush of bitter tears. Those tears are not 
cowardly shame, they bespeak the keen anguish 
of a truly penitent heart. Christ had said to 
him a few hours before: “I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not;” and the inter- 
cediag prayer for the awful'y tempted disciple 
is answered straightway. Peter, the terrible 
sinner, has become Peter, the restored penitent ; 
and a tremendous lesson has been taugbt to all 
Christ's professed followers to the end of time. 

This lesson is full of solemn significance to all 
of us; for I pity the Christian who is so pre- 
sumptuous as to imagine that he never can fall, 
or so forgetfui as not to remember that in times 
past he has fallen. If the lesson is full of warn- 
ing, it brings also a most precious encourage- 
ment. We learn from it how our merciful 
Master, instead of allowing “ braised reeds ” to 
break utterly, deals most tenderly with a truly 
penitent Christian. In the case of this disciple, 
who made such a lamentable exhibition of bis 
weakness in the court of the high priest, we see 
a beautiful manifestation of Christ’s compas- 
sion. “ He knoweth our frame; He remember- 
eth that we are dust.” On the very day of 
Christ's resurrection a message is given to the 
women beside the empty sepulchre, and it is 
this: “Go quickly and tell His disciples and 
Peter that He is risen from the dead.” 

Jesus Christ keeps open doors for penitent 
backsliders. To the lukewarm, whose spiritual 

ulse is feeble,as well as to those who have 
fallen into open, flagrant sin, the inviting voice 
is, ‘* Remember whence thou hast fallen, and re- 
pent and do thy first works.” Thousands in 
our churches sorely need « reconversion. My 
friend, if you have grown cold in heart and in 
dolent in duty, if prayer has become a penance, 
and the world has eaten out your love of the 
Master, don’t go bunting amid the rubbish of 
memory fora lost religion. Give up that old 
* hope,” and seek for a better. A revival within 
the ch h would prepare the way for a mighty 
converting work outside. If Peter sinned 
grievously, be repented deeply, and worked 
grandly, and fought gloriously until his heroic 

yrdom brought to him his resplendent 
crown. Dig down deep, my triend, and lay the 
foundations of a new and stronger life on Jesus 
Christ. If Christ once kindly said “ and Peter,” 
you can ite your name in the same roll and 
sey, “ Peter and me” — Rev. THEODORE L. 
CuYLer, D. D., in The Christian (London). 
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The Conferences. 


New Hampshire Conference. 
Concord District. 


At North Monroe the society is building a new 
vestry which is a large, commodious building 
two stories high and very convenient for all so- 
cial gatherings. The buiiding is up, inclosed, 
and receiving the first coat of paint. This socie- 
ty has recently purchased a new organ for the 
cburch. On Sunday, Nov. 8, fuur persons were 
received into full membership from probation. 
Rev. J. P. Frye is pastor. 


The church at Lyman is still alive. On the 
evening of Nov. 10, after a preaching service by 
the presiding elder to quite a large congregation, 
2 were received into fuil connection from proba- 
tion, and 3 were received by letter. The pastor, 
Rev. A. H. Drury, is holding special services 
this week. 


Lisbon people, though prostrated by the sud- 
den death of their pastor, Rev. W. K. Bennett, 
in September, are trusting in the Great Head of 
the Church, and with Rev. Roger E. Th 


There is an increasing interest at Enfield. 
The pastor, Rev. W. A. Prosser, is now engaged 
in revival meetings, and considers the outlook 
very hopeful. He is having some assistance 
from Rev. ©. A. Reed, of Canaan. 


Dr. Rowley and wite have spent two weeks in 
Washington, D. C., and vicinity. They have 
enjoyed it very much. 


An Epworth League has been organized at 
Trinity Church, Manchester. They began with 
twelve members, but are having additions at 
each meeting. At the last Wednesday night 
prayer-meeting, the largest number was present 
they have ever had. B. 





Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 


West Berkshire. — The people of this commu - 
nity have generously donated $250 with which 
to provide a new chimney and iurnaces for the 
chureh building. 


Swanton. — Rev. A. B. Truax delivered a tem- 
perance lecture, Sunday evening, at the 
b b. A missi y coacert occurred Nov. 8. 








as pastoral supply are moving on to victory. 
The new pastor has madea very favorable im- 
pression indeed. Mrs. Bennett and family pur- 
pose moving to Suncook in a few days. 


The church in Tilton, led by their faithful 
pastor, Rev. R. Sanderson, is doing excellent 
and aggressive work. Four were baptized and 
received on probation,and 5 were received by 
letter the first Sunday in November. Union 
meetings are being held in the Methodist and 
Congregational churches under Evangelist Rees 
with good results. Thus far several have started 
in the Christian life. Our school here at the 
Seminary is prospering ander Prof. Plimpton. 
All seem to agree that he is the right man in the 
right place. The attendance this term is large 
and everything promises well. 


Jefferson charge has just been having e great 
time of refreshing. Evangelist Gillam has been 
there and about 100 star in the Christian life. 
November 15, 32 were received on probation, and 
there are olbers to come. Rev. E. O. Bullock is 
pastor. 


Rumney, under Evangelist Lamb, is being 
greatiy awakened, At last accounts 35 conver- 
sions were reported. Rev. J. E. Sweet is pastor. 


The many friends of Rev. D. C. Babcock will 
be pleased to know that he has been honored 
with the titie of Doctor in Divinity from the 
American Temperance University of Harriman, 
Tenn. We congratulate him and feel it is 
worthily bestowed, especially as it came to him 
unsought. 


North Haverhill. — Reports of the last quarter 
show several additions to the membership of the 
church. Rev. E. R. Perkins is on his fifth year 
ot service among this people and is very popu- 
lar. 


Now is the time to push the canvass for ZION's 

HERALD. To become interested in the church, 

pie must know about it. Some are doing 
well in this work; let us all do better! c. 





Dover District. 


Epping Methodism continues gratefully happy 
for continuing spiritual interest among t 
people. Five more persons united with the 
church on probation at the last communion. 


Grace Church, Haverhill, is reported by the 
pastor as going forward. Several persons united 
ov probation and others by letter, Nov.8. The 
work at Lakeside Mission has been quite suc- 
cessful and Pastor Reynolds expects several more 
from that neighborhood to unite with Grace 
Church soon. 


rhe presiding elder of Dover District is about 
to change his id trom Dover, N. H., to 71 
Berkeley St., Lawrence, Mass. Any one having 
occasion to write him will please take notice. 


Portsmouth reports work healthy and ple 
hopeful in the King’s business. ‘Rev. W. Warren 
is doing excellent work. All the people were de- 
lighted to greet Rev. OU. Cole at the yer- 
meeting on Nov. 10, and to learn that he is 
ateadily gaining °——- strength, though all 
will grieve that bis physician decides that he 
must not think of assuming another pastorate. 
He will spend the next few weeks at the farm- 
house at Hedding. 


Newmarket will bolda home camp- meeting 
next week, in which the pastor will be aided by 
the presiding elder and neighboring brethren. 
Good results are confidently expected. 


Dover, St. John’s, unites with three other 
churches in a spiritaa! campaign under Evan- 
gelist Gillam, beginning Nov. 15. May the great 
expectations of the pastors be fully realized in 
grand spiritual fruitage! 


Third Church, Haverhill, is full of courage 
and looking and laboring for faith’s increase. 
Three persons took the vows of the church, 
Nov. 8, and four received baptism. G.W.N. 





Manchester District. 


There is some prosperity in First Church, 
Derry, Rev. W. J. Atkinson, pastor. Some 
recent converts have been received on proba- 
tion; additions by letter have also been made. 
Tne church kiadly ve the tor leave of 
absence for a couple of months during the sum- 
mer to visit his oid home in Ireland, keeping up 
the expenses during the time, and continuin 
the services witbout a break. They are full o 
courage and are pushing the Lord’s work. 


The State Sunday-schoo!l Convention, held in 
our church at Nashua, November 10-12, was well 
attended, and was @ very ful i 
Rev. J. M. Durrell is delivering a course of four 
illustrated sermons on Sunday evenings on Je- 
rusalem. 





There are signs of prosperity at Hinsdale, 
Since the election business matters are bright- 
ening considerably. Mr. Parker sees 
indications in the charch work. Congregations 
are growing. The Sunday-school a few Sab- 
baths ago reached the largest attendance it had 
had for the year. The class-meetings are seasons 
ot blessing. An Old Folks’ day has been held, 
with a harvest and Thanksgiving concert, and 
the collection taken for Conference claimants. 
Two young ladies sought the Lord at a Sunday 
evening service reventiy. We are glad to note 
these encouraging facts for this church, where 
they have had so many discouraging ones to 


contend with. 
Mr. G. H. Clark has been holding meetings for 
ete 


some weeks Chesterfield le 
conviction perrades the community, and 
pastor is victory. 





The prog was carried out by members of the 
Junior and Senior Epworth Leagues. 


Bakersfield. — Rev. D. C. Thatcher had a shock 
recentiy at the ciose of the evening serv- 
ice. He is siightiy improved. Kev. aud Mrs. 
5. B. Currier have beeu visiting in town. He 
gave an lilustrated lecture on Florida at Acad- 
emy Hall. v. A. B. Truax, of Swanton, occa- 
piva the pulpit iast Sadoath. 


Iate La Motte. — Rev. C. 8. Hulbert, of More- 
town, occupied the pulpit Sunday evening. 


Alburgh. — Rev. W. 8. Smithers, of Hardwick, 
leeturea Wednesday evening on “ Glimpses 
from Lookout Mountain.” Kev. C. W. Ross, of 
Isie La Motte, lectured Nov. 20. 


Colchester. — Rev. Mr. Barney has moved to 
Swanton, to reside with his son. A piace is open 
tor a self-denying man. The Free Methodist 
pauses from Burlington occupied the pulpit, 

ov. 8. 


Waitsfield. — Rev. Thomas Tyrie, of St. Johns- 
bury, lectured Nov. 17 in the lecture course, on 
“Inthe Front Ranks.” 


Sheldon. — Meetings are being held in the 
west part of the tow.,in the school-house, by 
Revs. A. B. Riggs and . M. Stebbins. 


Georgia. — Rev. O. D. Clapp and family were 
calied suddenly to Cabot by nis father's death. 


Cambridge. — Mrs. Rose Morton, an old-time 
resident, paseed to her heavenly home recently. 
Everybody loved and respected her. She was a 
faithful and consistent member of the M. E. 
Church and a liberal benefactor. She gave a 
fine bell to the church a few years ago, and $300 
toward a p rmavent fund. 


Johnson. — Three candidates were baptized 
last Sunday. 


Wolcott. — Seven were received into full mem- 
bership, Nov. 1. 


Richford. — Rev. R. L. Nanton does not gain 
very rapidly. He has our sympathy and prayers. 


Revivals.— It a pastor and the Lord are per- 
nay ,ry to have a revival, can there not be 
one it wise, for the extent of said revival, 
to employ as assistants only one class of minis- 
ters, making a sort of caste of it? The congre- 
ation are not all of one class or way of think- 
ing. Does not Methodism generally seek to 
adapt ite work to all classes of mind in the 
community? The use of various gifts and dif- 
ferent presentations of truth will secure the 
largest results. D. 





St. Albans District Preachers’ Meeting 
was held at Isle La Motte, Nov.9and 10. The 
November weather and roads, together with re- 
vival work on some of the charges and serious 
iliness in other cases, conspired to render the 
attendance very small. However, the people of 
the Island extended a royai welcome, and the 
meeting proved very interesting. Monday even- 
ing an Kpworth ‘ue rally was beld, with ad- 
dresees by the presiding elderand others. At 
the close Rev. J. 8. Ailen conducted a consecra- 
tion service. Tuesday the following subjects 
were discussed: “‘ Review of the New Disci- 
pline;”’ “ Consecrated Social Life;” “ Evi- 
dences that the Christian World is Becoming 
Unified; ” “ Significance of Oburch Organiza- 
tion; ” “ Importance of Combining Religious 
and Literary Julture; ”* How cap we Improve 
our Church Music?” “ Bible Astronomy.” The 
evening session was a a meeting devoted 
to the consideration of our benevolences. Freed - 
men’s Aid was treated by O. L. Barnard, Church 
Extension by R. J. Chrystie,and Missions by 
L. O, Sherburne. 

The next meeting will probably be held at 
Stowe in February. R. J. CHRYSTIE, Sec. 





St. Johnsbury District. 


Albany — The repairs on the church are prac- 
tically completed, and Pastor Vona/dson and 
— are occupying their greatly beaucified 
edifice. 


Newport. — Rev. George O. Howe, the recent 

r, has, by the advice of eminent specialists, 

ocated at Southern Pines, N.C., where he is 
slowly improving. 


Barton.— The wife of Rev. Eldred L. M. 
Barnes, tor of our church at Hartland, re- 
cently died at this place, she and her husband 
being at the time on a visit to his sister, the 
wife of Rev. W. E. Douglass. 


Island Pond. — The Epworth League Literary 
C'ase starts in auspiciously with eighteen mem- 
bers, and —_—_—_, of increase. The children 

League are planning to furnish 
decorations for Easter,and have already plant- 
ed a large number of Easter lily bulbs. he la- 
dies bad a chicken pie supper, Nov. 20, and a 
sale of fancy articles in connection therewith. 
Sunday, Nov. 15, Pastor Atwater preac hed on 
“ Lessons from the Recent Election.”’ 


Craftsbury. —. Very successful revival meet- 
ings have been held here. Rev. O. M. Boutwell 
is having fine success. 


Trasburgh. — One side of the parsonage has 
been shingled. 


Brownington Centre. — Rev. O. E. Newton 
has begun meetings in an out-district. 


South Albany. — The “ Odd Girls ” society of 
Barton has donated a chandelier for the new 
eburch here. T 
church at Craftsbury have also given financial 


aid to the Rev. Sylvester Donald- 
fA ’ 








West Concord.— Rev. 8S. &. Currier, now 
chaplain of the House of Representatives and 
formerly pastor of this church, gave an inter- 
esting lecture on Florida to his old people not 
long since. A little later his son, Edwin Cur- 
rier, recent!y of our mission in Chile, gave a 
lecture on that country. 


Lyndonville. — Pastor W. C. Johnson recently 
gave the young people of bis society a sermon- 
lecture on “ The Utilities of Counter Forces.” 


St. Johnsbury.— An elegant reception was 
held, Nov. 13, at the residence of Hon. H. N. 
Turner, president of the Board of Trade, in 
honor of the engagement of Carl, only son of 
| mo Mrs. Turner, to Miss Ethel Bailey, of 

otario. 


Barton. — A successful money-raising enter- 
tainment for the Armenians was recently held. 
A normal Sunday-school class is soon to be 
formed. The health of Hon. G. H. Blake, editor 
of the Monitor and superintendent of the M. E. 
Sunday-school, is quite poor. 


Barre. — Two have joined by letter. The Ep- 
worth League has begun holding neighborhood 
meetings in various parts of the city. A large- 
ly attended ‘ salvation concert’ was recently 

iven im our church by the “ Lassies’ String 

nd” of Ontario. The new normal class num- 
bers nearly twenty members. Rev. J. A. Sher- 
burne, one of the fathers beloved of the Uonfer- 
ence, was seventy-five years old Sunday, Nov. 
22, and commemorated the event by preaching 
an interesting sermon on “ The Onward Look”’ 
at the moraing service. Mr. Sherburne is high- 
ly esteemed by the entire community, and is 
ay regarded as a veritable “ father in 
srael, 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Will the brethren turn 
out en masse to tne Preachers’ Meeting at 
Piainfield, Dec. 1 and 2? Let every person take 
the part assigned. Note the program elsewhe 
in the paper. RETLAW. 


Montpelier District. 


West Bradford.— Rev. H. W. Worthen recent- 
ly visited his native town and preached in the 
Weat Bradford church, Oct. 25. 


Bradford. —\n a private note the pastor, Rev. 
F. W. Lewis, writes: ‘ We are holding services 
four evenings in the week besides Sunday. 
Preached tbree times last Sunday, administered 
the sacrament twice and ied a prayer-meeting. 
Four preaching services next Sunday. I am 
preaching four times about every alternate Sab- 
bath.” ho says the heroic .days of Method- 
ism have passed ? It is needless to add that all 
departments of work on this charge are well 
cared for and are in a flourishing condition. 


Hartland. — Weare pained to announce the 
death of Mrs. Grace W. Barnes, the wife of the 
pastor, Rev. E. L. M. Barnes, which occurred 
very unexpectedly while she was on a visit at 
Barton, Nov. 5. On the Sunday previous Mrs. 

nes was present at church twice, and on the 
Thursday morning following she was transiated 
to the church above. Mr.and Mrs. Barnes were 
married only a little more than a year ago at 
Middietown, VUonn., where Mr. Barnes grad- 
uated in the class of 95. A memorial service 
was held at the church on Sunday, Nov. 29. By 
her beautiful Christian character Mrs. Barnes 
bad won astrong hold on the affection of the 
people in the brief time she had lived among 
them. Her husband, mother and sisters, in this 
weil-nigh crushing biow, bave the profound 
sympathy of a large circle of friends. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


The founding of Methodism in the State of 
Vermont, as well as the centennial anniversary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Corinth 
Corner, was daly observed Oct. 9-11. 

The opening service was by Rev. Dr. Nutter, 
of St. Albans, who gave an illustrated lecture on 
“An Bvyening with the Wesleys,”’ which was 
a fitting opening for such a celebration; for 
Methodism was only in ite infancy when Rev. 
Nicholas Soetben, a man of more than ordinary 
ability, was t,o y~ to pasta the wilds of 
Vermont, and ride from Tolland, Conn., where 
the Conference met, more than two hundred 
miles on horseback through almost an unbroken 
wilderness, to plant the first Methodist Church 
in Vermont at Corinth Corner. 

On Saturday morning the house was well filled 
to listen toa fine sermon by Rev. J. O. Sher 
burne,a former presiding elder, who spoke on 
“The Universal Kingdom of Christ.”’ In the 
afternoon Rev. W. E. Allen preached on “ Faith 
for the Future.” A song service by the united 
choirs of the neighboring churches, the old and 
familiar hymns beiog used and explained by 
the pastor, was much enjoyed by al! present in 
the evening. 

Ono Sunday morning the historical address by 
Rev. J. A. Sherburne, a former pastor and pre- 
siding elder, was eagerly listened to, although 
the church was closely crowded, more than a 
hungred filling the aisles. This service was 
finely turned into a love-feast and ran without 
interruption for three hours, so no afternoon 
services were attempted. At 7.30J. A. Merrill, 
Esq., of Nashua, N. H., former secretary of the 
Law and Order League of New Hampshire, spoke 
on “The Relation of the Church to Tempsr- 
ance.” This concluded the program, ena all 
voted it a success. Many came from a distance, 
as former members and attendants were gladly 
welcomed. L. L. 





White River Janction. — A very interesting 
and successful district meeting of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society was held Thursday 
and Friday, Nov. 19 and 20. Thursday afternoon 
the following papers were given: “ Women of 
Heathendom,”’a paper by Mrs. A. H. Webb, of 
Montpelier, was read by Mre. Andrew Gillies; 
“ The Foture Outlook of Missions ” was presented 
by Mrs. Chas. Parkhurst, of Boston; Mrs. G. W. 
Tenney, of South Royalton, discussed “ Our 
Duty to the W. F. M. 8.,” and Mrs. R. B. 
McDuffee, of Bradford, presented an excellent 








article on “ Our Miesionary Literature.” 


Rev. 
Andrew Gillies, of White River Junction, gave 
an address on “ The Pastor’s Relations to the 
W. F. M. 8.,” and Mrs. L. F. Harrison, of 


Worcester, Mass., conducted the * Children’s 
Hour.” Thursday evening the church was well 
filled with delegates and townspeople. Rev. 
A. H. Baker, of Thetford, late missionary to 
India, gave an interesting accourt of bis foreign 
work. Mrs. Harrison, superintendent of chil- 
dren’s work in the N. E. Branch, captivated the 
audience with a talk on “ Miesionary Work 
Anong the Chiidren.”” Friday morning Mrs. 
A. H. Baker gave an address, “‘ Missionary Work 
in India,” re. J. D. Beeman, of Woodstock, 
read a paper on “ Systematic Giving,” and Mrs. 
L. D. Wheeler, of White River Junction, read a 
paper on “ Prevailing Prayer,” in the absence of 
the writer of the paper, Mrs. H. G. McGlauflin, 
of Brownsville. Mrs. Frank Plumiey, of North- 
fleld, was elected district president, Mrs. 
Andrew Gillies recording secretary, and Mrs. 
J. LD, Beeman treasurer, for the ensuing year. 
The convention was ably presided over by Mrs. 
McDuftee, district secretary. 
Mrs. ANDREW GILLIES 





Maine Conference. 


Lewiston District. 


W. F. M. 8S. — The Lewiston District Associa- 
ciation of the W.F.M 8. held an interesting 
and helpful convention at South Paris, Oct, 29, 
despite the unfavorable weather. Mrs. J. A. 
Corey presided and Mrs. 8. OC. Ordway acted as 
secretary. The noontide devotional service was 
by Mrs. Merrill. Reports from auxiliaries and a 
very full report of the Branch meeting, prepared 

rs. Alexander, of Branswick, were given. 
Mrs. Merrill read an excellent paper on “ How 
I Became Interested in Missions.” A paper by 
Mrs. Minard, of North Paris, brought out very 
clearly the need of deeper consecration in mis- 
sion work. A letter was read from a girl in 
China who is being educated at the expense of 
Poland Camp-ground. The South Paris auxil- 
lary was reorganized, with Mrs. Ena Richard- 
son Ordway president. At 4 o’clock the children 
came flocking in. Mrs. Corey talked to them of 
child life in China. The children were also pro- 
vided with mite-boxes and urged to take the 
Children’s Missionary Friend. At the evening 
service Mrs. Ordway and Miss Nealand of Wa- 
terford gave selected readings. Mrs. Corey told 
the story of Mary Keed, and the pastor showed 
why we have the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and why it isso much needed. The ex- 
ercises were interspersed with choice musical 
selections by Mrs. J. H. Bounds, Miss Lulu 
ote Miss Lizzie Winslow, and the South Paris 
choir. 


8. C. ORDWAY, Bec. pro. tem. 





Portland District. 


Epworth League Convention.— The Portland 
District Epworth League convention, heid, Oct. 
29, at the Chestnut Street Church, Portland, was 
the most successful of any yet held in the his- 
tory of the organization, notwithstanding the 
pouring rain which continued all day. Frere 
were 180 delegates present. The well-arranged 

ram was followed. All the papers and ad- 

resses were 5 but two—one oft which was 

crowded out for lack of time; the other was sent 
in, but not read. 

The convention opened at 10 o'clock witha 
devotional service led by Rev. J. R. Clifford 
after which Dr. Parsons gave an address of wel- 
come, in which he said that the church enter- 
taining the convention was the mother church 
of Methodism in this section. The president, 

E. ©. Strout, responded in a happy and 
somewhat humorous way. After a short bus- 
iness session, in which the secretary reported an 
increase in the membership of the League, es- 
—— from associate to active, very interest- 

and instructive papers were read by Mrs. 
8. 1. Strout, of Woodfords, Rev .W. H. Barber, 
of Goodwin's Mills, Miss Nettie Debeck, of 
Westbrook,and Charlies H. Clark, of Kenne- 
bunk. 

The afternoon session began with a short de- 
votional service led by Rev. Wm. Wood, after 
which the following persons each presented very 
thoughtful and suggestive papers: Miss Mabei 
Morris, Pine St., Portland; a member from the 
South Berwick League; Mrs. H. L. Williams, 
Biddeford; Miss Grace Dolly, Gorham; Mrs. 
Jennie L. Dennett, Saco; Mrs. E. Lesiie Baker, 
Congress St., Portiand; Mrs. Annie M. Nichols, 
Kennebunkport; Arthur Callagan, Portland. 
A part of the foregoing papers were suspended 
to give way toan address by Rey. F. ©. Rogers 
on Westminster Abbey. The address was char- 
acteristic of the speaker — able, instructive and 
eloquent. The remaioder of the afternoon was 
given to Rev. W. T. Perrin, of South Boston, 
who addressed the convention on “ Visions” 
in a most able and pleasing manner. This ad- 
dress must be heard to be appreciated. 

A bountiful supper was given by the enter- 
taining League, more than two hundred sitting 
at the tables. 

Two addresses were given in the evening - 
the first by Rev. C. A. Littlefield, of Boston, in 
which the speaker presented the work done by 
the Kpworth League Settlement in that city. 
The second wae given by Dr. K. M. Taylor, of 
Boston, upon “ Consecration to Duty,” and the 
manner and spirit in which it was presented 
was indeed soul-stirring. In the closing min- 
utes of the convention the president heartily 
thanked all who had assisted in the convention. 
Great credit is due the president, Rev. E. C. 
Strout, of Gorham, who spent much time and 
labor to meke the convention a success. 

The following are the newly-elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Rey. J. R. 
Clifford, of Woodtords; vice-presidents, Arthur 
A. COallagan, Portiand, Miss Nellie L. Guiiford, 
Old Orchard, Miss Nellie Debeck, Westbrook, 
Mrs. H. L. Nichols, Kennebunkport; secretary, 
Miss Grace Tibbetts, Biddeford; treasurer, Jo- 
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seph E. Grant, Saco; executive committee, Hon. 
Ira 8S. Locke, Miss Isabel Allen, Rev. E. C. 
Phelan. W. P. Lorp. 





N. E. Southern Conference. 


Norwich District. 


Old Folks’ day is an annual festival in many 
churches in this vicinity. At Tolland it was 
observed Nov. 1. A good sized congregation 
was inattendance. Rev. G. H. Bates, the pre- 
siding elder, — Some hearers thought 
it one of the t sermons they had ever beard. 

t. 26 the annual barvest supper was given and 
a stereopticon lecture on “ Bermuda the Beauti- 
ful” by Rev. W. J. Yates, of Rockville. 


Uncasville has added 125 volumes to the Sun- 
day-school library, useless ones have been re- 
moved, the whole re-numbered, and a new cata- 
logue printed. The parsonage has been furnished 
with e new furnace which corrects the dampness 
long complained of. A new furnace in chapel and 
repairs to the one in the church prepares well for 
winter. All expenses for these will soon be met. 
The week evening meetings have increased in 
numbers of late and several have started in the 
Christian life since camp-meeting. Four have 
joined on probation. Rev. W. F. Davis, the pas- 
tor, has been aiding Rev. W. Ela at Vanielson in 
special services. 


At Rockville, Nov. 8 was observec as Old 
Folk’s day. Orchestra, re-anion choir, special 
program of music and responsive reading, ser- 
mon by the pastor, floral decorations and an 
audience filling the church all contributed to 
make this a memorable occasion. Many aged 

ms were present. Carriages were furnished 
the charch. Bouquets were presented at the 
close of the service to all elderly persons. The 
collection for Conference claimants was taken 
at this service and the full apportionment was 
contributed. A commodious room has been 
fitted up as a parlor in the building in the rear 
of the ceuneh This will be a great convenience 
for League work, class and committee meetings. 
Paper, varnish, curtains, stove, carpet and pict- 
ures have transformed its appearance and made 
it very attractive. This church has long suf- 
fered from lack of proper accommodations for 
the social and committee meetings. The lease of 
this commodious building has been given free 
of rent for five years by Mr. L. A. Corbin and 
accepted by the trustees. A fine kitchen and 
ball ide the parlor are in the, building, 

and will be of much value in church work. 








and other properties used in *“‘Noah’s 

Ark” recently given in Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, will be to let for Club and Church en- 
tertainments. Apply by letter to K,. C. P., 482 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. Dr. Beiler, 
vice-chancellor of the American University, 
Washington, addressed the Meeting on the gen- 
eral subject of higher education. Next Monday 
@ paper in memory of the late Rev. A. C. God- 
trey wil) be read by Dr. J. O. Knowles. Dr. J. R. 
Day, chancellor of Syracuse University, will de- 
liver an address at 11.20 o’clock. At noon the 
Evangelical Alliance will meet in Bromfield St. 
Church. The theme of the hour will be, ‘‘ The 
Great Evangelists’? — Edwards and Tennent, 
by Rey. E. H. Byington, D. D ; Whitetield, Rev. 
James M. Gray, D. D.; The Wesleys, Rev. N. T. 
Whitaker, D. D.; Knapp and Earle, Rev. Walter 
= D. D.; Kirk Finney, Rev. A. H. Plumb, 


South District. 


Ashland.— At the last communion 2 were 
baptized, 2 joined on probation and 4 were re- 
ceived by letter. Dr. Frederick Woods delivered 
a very fine temperance address here Sunday 
evening, Nov. 15. The ladies gave a turkey 
supper recently to all members of church and 
congregation over sixty-five years of age. It 
was a very pleasant occasion. The father of the 
pastor’s wife, an old-time Methodist of Hub- 
bardston, Mass., but now living in Barre, lies 
dangerously ill at his home. 


Upton. — The Worcester South Epworth 
League Circuit met in this church. The pastor, 
Rev. H. G. Butler, had prepared an excellent 
progrem. Rev. Joseph Waterhouse spoke on 
‘One Characteristic of the True Leaguer,” in 
which he gave special empbasis to the cheerful, 
joyful side of Christian life. Rev. J. H. Tompson 
emphasized the spiritual side of League work in 
“The Epworth League as a Revival Force.” 
The meeting closed with an altar service. Sev- 
enty Epworth and Junior League members were 
poseent from Whitinsville, East Douglas and 

pton. 


Hyde Park. — Very interesting temperance 
services were held Sunday, Nov. 22. All depart- 
ments of the Sunday-school met together, and 
were addressed in a most interesting manner by 
Mr. N.S. Greet, the “‘ chalk talker.”” One bun- 
dred and twelve signatures for the pledge were 
obtained. In the evening the pastor, Rev. F. T. 
Pomeroy, arranged a temperance symposium of 

reat interest. Brief addresses were made by 
the following persons, all of whom are connect - 
ed with that church: Dr. J. F. Lewis, of the 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity, on “ In- 
temperance and the Defective and Dependent 
Classes; ”’ C. PF. Spear, ,on * Intemperance 
and Childhood;” Mrs. F. BE. Caller,on ‘* Wom- 
an’s Work for Temperance;” Representative 
Cc. F. Light, on “ Temperance Legislation in 
Massacbusetts;” Mr. 8. T. Elliott, chairman of 
the board of selectmen, on “ Temperance in 
Hyde Park;” Mr. J. F. Lockwood, on “ The 
Church and the Saloon.”’ U. 





Quinsigamond. — Five hundred people at- 
tended tne temperance relly. In the absence of 
Rev. Nels Eagle, Rev. H. E. Wixyman spoke ex- 
temporaneously. He answered well many of the 
flimsy uments which are brought forward in 
favor of license. 


Grace. —“ How big a fair is it?” and the 
anewer comes, “ A whole column in the morning 
_.,, 80 we are sure it is of some consequence. 

he ladies hope it will be a fair with $500 
as a result. Dinner, su , fancy work and 
miscellaneous tables,a fine entertainment each 
evening and a crowd in attendance, ought to 
bring the desired amount into the treasury. 
Rev. C. W. Skinner,a former tor, gave a ser- 
mon Sunday morning on “ Money Answoereth 
All Things.’ 


Cherry Valley.— The annual meeting of the 
W.F.M.S8. bas been held, and the reports are 
very full of encouragement forthe future. The 
collections are good considering the hard times 
of the past year. The officers for the coming 
pat are: President, Mrs. L. F. Harrison; record- 

pg secretary Mrs. J. L. Thomas; treasurer, Mrs. 

Charles H. Carpenter; es secretary, 

Mrs. John Legg; superintendent of children’s 

work, Miss Daisy Rankin. Mrs. Hanaford gave 

a short address, and a memorial service was held 

od Miss Sprague, who was the recording secre- 
ry. 


Park Street.—The Sunday-school children 
opened their mite-boxes and handed over $60 to 
= a a to be used in paying the church debt 

nterest. 


Webster Square.— The subject for Sunday 
evening was “Abide with Me.” illustrated 
fully. Miss Alice Plammer read poems suited to 
the occasion. The Ladies’ Circle gave a supper 
and social Thursday, thus bringing in a good 
sum for their fund. 


Lake View. — Revival services began Nov. 22. 
dey. Harvest home meetings, unsectarian, and 
addressed 4 different pastors in the city, were 
held through the week. 


Trinity. — Revival services are to be held here 
in December. The Epworth League held its 
meeting at the home of Mrs. W. B. Harding. 
Leou H. Vincent has been secured for the lect- 
ure course of the winter. At a meeting of the 
Ladies’ and Pastors’ Christian Union Miss 
Miriam F. Witherspoon, of the Associated Char- 
ities, spoke on the work of that organization. 
After this meeting there was held a church social 
with supper and finally an entertainment. Two 
hundred and thirty sat down to supper, and it is 


said to be the largest number ever out at an 
ordinary supper. 


A. B. F. Kinney,a prominent Worcester Meth- 
odist as well as one of the noted hunters of the 
city, was elected president of the National Fox 
Huaters’ Association in Bardstow, New York. 


Mrs. Alonzo Sanderson gave the second in the 
series of lectures in Leicester M. E. Church. 
Her subject was “ Travels in Europe.” QUIS. 





North District. 


Newton Centre. — Sunday evening a mission- 
ary meeting of much more than ordinary inter- 
est was held in this church. Hon. Alden 
Speare, just returned from the meeting of the 
issionary Committee at Detroit, spoke on the 
eneral outlook of the work in the wide world. 
v. Dr. William Batler, the beloved veteran of 
India and Mexico, explained the great signifi- 
cance of an exceedingly interesting letter just 
received from Miss Marguerite Whong telling 
of her meeting on her return trip with Li Hung 
Shang. 
Epworth Church, Cambridge. — We have here 


a wagnificent property, free from debt, located 
in the midst of Harvard College buildings, and 


having without question a bopeful future. Dr. 
C. F. Rice, the able and cultured pastor, 1s full 
of hope and strong purpose in bis ceaseless serv- 
ice for a Our Methodist young people 
in Harvard are carefully looked after and two- 
score at least are happily identified in church 
work. While the church has met with serious 
losses by death and removals, new families are 
being added,and new members received at near- 
ly every communion. The pastor has a strong 


and increasing hold upon his people and the city 
as well. 


East District. 


West Medford. -— This society held last Sun- 
day the last services in their old chapel, which 
they have occupied since 1873. Farewell services 
were the order of the day. in the morning the 

itor, Rev. W. M. Cassidy, preached an histor- 
cal sermon. In the afternoon a platform meet- 








CASE CONTAINS .. . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 






Either Premium is 
Both if at retail 


they give you « box of excellent laundry soap and toilet 


Pany with confidence. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory 
to family. 

10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 

18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 

Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


If changes tn contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 


You get the Premium ~ 0 
gratis. Both 1 5 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in ZiON’s HERALD, Nov. 18 and 25. 
The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers 


worth 





a wonderfal offer. Not only du 
articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser 


a valuable premium, and we personally kuow they carry out what they promise. 


From the Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago. — For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg.Co we 
bave heard many expressions of satisfaction and commendation. Kaowing what we do we recommend the Com- 









Sunday 100 000 School | 


on the International Sunday-School Lessons 
for inspiration and instruction. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., = 








Weekly study PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 





TEACHERS | 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


BOSTON. 





4 
Price, Cloth, $1.25. f 
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containing calendar ts fastened with silk cord. 
2852 


umbines surrounding a head of W 


Prang’s Holiday Publications 
FINE ART CALENDARS 


—OF— 
Especial Interest to New Englanders. 


Boston Baked Beans Calendar for 1897. Various views of Boston, including Old and New State 
Houses, Trinity, King’s Chapel, Old North and Old South Churches, Faneuil Hall, Paul Revere 
House and other old landmarks on a realistic Pot of Baked Beans to which a number of leaves 


Size 4; x 4);. Enveloped. Price, each........... le 


“The Hub” Calendar for 1897. Different views of Boston as in No. 2851, on a realistic wheel. 
Four wheel shapes with calendar for three months on each, tied to cover design with silk rib- 
bon arranged to hang. Size, 5%, inches in diameter. Price, each..............0. seers ce cececcewceee lic. 


The Red, White and Blue Calendar. A patriotic design composed of red, white aad biue Col- 


The Colamb 





the only flower which meets the 


the choice of Massachusetts, is 
alti of a Nati 





2854 


2871 Christian Endeavor Calender for 1897. 


2881 Mayflower Calendar. An isi lend 


| flower, and is therefore wel! 


fitted to represent our country among the nations. Monthly calendar pad and tri-colored rib- 

bon and bow to hang. Bind, 656 Z 11K. Pricd, CGOD..00 cccccecccccc cece sccoccescsccce ss cecccecotccececces Ye. 
Boston Souvenir Calendar. Six views of Boston, viz. State House, Old Souch, Trinity and Old 

North Churches, Old State House and Faneull Hall, with a calendar for two months on each 

sheet, tied with silk ribbon to hang. Sixe, 3% x 5. Enveloped. Price, each.................cceseeees le. 
Six exquisite full-page drawings of Pansies, the 
Christian Endeavor flower, in colors, combined with the Active Member’s Pledge and mottoes 
and symbol of the Society. A calendar of the days of the year for two months on each plate. The 
whole tied with silk ribbon and bow toa handsome cover design of Pansies with a portrait of 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. Size, 6% x 8%. Boxed. Price, each 





and Mary Chilton, after water-color drawings 


Prettily tied together with silk ribbon and 
Pr ce, each 





of six large plates containing life-like 


portraits in fail colors of Bider Brewster, Miles Standish, John Alden, Priscilla, Rose Standish, 


by Frank T. Merrill, and views of Old Plymouth, 


after water-color sketches by Louis K. Harlow. Appropriate quotations from Longfellow’s poem 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” together with a calendar fortwo months on each sheet. 


bow arranged to hang. Size, 9% x lly. Boxed. 
$1.25 


To be had of all dealers, or sent by the publishers on receipt of price. 


iled linati, 
on 





Holiday Catalog 


L. PRANG 


Fine Art 


New York Branch: 43, 45, 47 East 10th Street. 
Boston Sal Street. 


n 646 Washingt 





PP 


& CO., 


Publishers and Lithographers, 
286 Roxbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





We are Headquarters. 





ARE YOU LOOKING 


SEAL 
PERSIAN LAIIB 
JACKET? 


INTERNATIONAL FUR CO., 


39 and 41 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Php held with brief addresses by Revs. Wm. 
N. Upham and W. J. Hambleton, former 
tors, and Alexander Dight of the First 
hurch, Medford. Letters were read from Revs. 
G. M. Smiley, C. W. Wilder and W. J. Pomfret, 
also former pastors. In the evening a general 
service of praise and prayer was conducted by 
the pastor. Next Sunday, Dec. 6, the services 
will be held for the first time in the chapel of 





There are thousands of 
sickly .school-girls all over 
this broad land that are 
dragging their way through 
school-life who might enjoy 
that abundant life which be- 
longs to youth by simple at- 
tention to hygienic laws and 
a proper course of treatment 
with Scott’s Emulsion. This 
would make the blood rich, 
the heart-beat strong; check 
that tendency to exhaustion 
and quicken the appetite by 
strengthening the digestion. 
Our book tells more about 
it. Sent free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 





Show them pictures. 


To make an interesiing service for 
the children show tie.n pictures 

We have 
less variety of slides 
illus:rative of Bible 
tales, for use with 

< our Magic Lanterns 

Special Lanterns and Slides for ail purposes sold 


and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 






an end 


Bradford, Eng. 16 Beckman St., New York. 
The largest Stercopticon outjiiters in the world, 
BRANCHES eK ymfiell St. CHicae 6 

La Sallie St Kansas ( ary Enet Moh St MINNE- 





APOLTS: 23 Washington Ave So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 





A thorough revision ofthe 


Unabri , the 
bi fo joo not Misi —f- 


rough 

ing of S by = whe h wall the the 

tained ry yt the 
i Ry ua t 

favor and confide nee of schol- 

ars and of the general public. 


The Choicest of Gifts 
for Christmas. 


Ix Various STYLes or Bixprxe. 
Pe FP pecimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM co., f pitehase, 
oepringseld, Mass., U.S.A 
o 00-0 











DUT DOLL By = a and J 
THE cH rray. A fascinating 
and bar y f prepared Onstecenes Merriment; also 
adapted for representation at any time during the 
Holidays. The idea is unique and has proven im- 
mensely successful Price hn cents per c py. 
y B.A. Stone A new 
THY LIGHT 1S COME * and exceptionally inter 
teresting Christmas Service of songs and respon- 
sive readings. Price 5 cents a single copy. 
Ss o hs me years. 
Price 5c. per vopy. 
A Christmas Cantata 
THE STAR OF LIGHT 4. o>r' — 
work of ml kind by tne. late De. ‘Geo. F. Root. 
Price #0 
SOME ‘SUCCESSFUL CANTATAS FOR X-MAS. 
The Palace of Santa Claus, Dorothy's 
Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, A_ Jolly 
Christmas, Santa Ciaus & Co, A_Christ- 
mas Vision, Santa Claus’ Mistake, The New 
Santa Claus, Ete. Price of each Cantata 
30 cents per ‘single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE DAYS 4 very pleas- 


ingentertain- 
ment suitable for the Holiday season. Prepared 
by Kate W. Hamilton. Price BS cents 
ia By Frederic Slontheaty and Geo, 
F. Root. This is a superb Christ- 
mas Cantata for adults only. 50 cents a copy. 
Especially designed for Christmas use 
will be in the Supplement to the 
Musical Visitor fer a Price of 
** Musical Visitor ’’ 15 ¢ 
CATALOGUE of C Ro ay *“Srusic of every de- 
scription for use in the Church, 
Sunday School or Heme Circle, will be sent toany 
ress on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


watt Rt yd KING! — A new service of Scripture ard 
Re Deligh 











by Rev. Rospert Lowry. ightful music, em- 
bead ing solos, quartets and choruses....... 5 cents. 
Christmas Aonual No. 27. — Seven o | bright = 
ols by fave favorite composers 4 oe 





Recitations for bey my 9 Time, No. 7. 2 — 
admirable r this celebration ..... 
seca . 


The Oe of oes Claus. — Dr. W. H 
“i Christmas Cantata. VA A bappy. femme pw Le of 
pe nme ey logue and mirthfal songs; one o e 
offered 30 





Curiotenas Chimes for Litho Votees, 4 very pepaler 
service by Mrs. W. FP. Crarts and H. P. Marx. Kin- 
dergarten features a special attraction.. .6 cents. 


song mo a coy nna ot Sacre SONGS No. 1 


yqow & » AIN CO., 
‘ork. 25 


18 Bast Wh eh Ave., Chicago. 





the new church at3 P.M. Dr. Knowles, presid- 
ing elder, will preach. The church will be ready 
for dedication in February, probably. When 
completed it will be one o ‘the best equipped 
and most beautiful of our suburban churches. 
It ie architecturally a gem. Sacrifice and devo- 
tion on the part of pastor and people have with 
God's blessing made this possible. 


Gloucester, Riverdale.— Sabbath, Nov. 22, 
was a day long to be remembered in the bistory 
ot this church. Twenty-three persons were bap- 
tized and 30 received on probation. One came 
to thealtar in the evening. The old veterans 
—— they never expectea to see such a ee 
as this ° 


Stoneham.--The Lynn District Epworth 
League Convention, heid Nov. 12, was one of the 
most helpful in the history of the district. The 
afternoon session opened at 3 o’clock, when, 
after devotional exercises conducted by Rev. 
Elwin Hitchcock, the visiting chapters were 
cordially welcomed by President W. P. Hill of 
the local society, to which greetings District 
President E. ’ Dargin responded. Most of 
the afternoon was consumed in discussion of the 
relation of the League to the various phases of 
church work —“‘ To the Juniors,” which sub- 
ect was most ably handled by Miss Nellie 

nowles, of Dearborn Chapter, Lynn; ‘“‘ To the 
Sunday-school,” treated by Mrs. o. F. Smith, 
of Jesse Lee Chapter, Lynn, an active worker in 
both organizations; “ Tothe Y. M.C. A.,” which 
work was eae f resented by Mr. Andrew 
Case, ex-secretary of Y.M.C©. A.; *'fo ee od 
in which Mrs. J. M. Leonard, of Melrose, plain| y 
showed the need in both the ‘Home and Foreign 
fields of the aid of the League; “To the 
Church,”’ when Mr. Charlies E. Mann, of Maiden, 
president of the Boston Circuit Epworth League, 
showed how closely the League may be related 
to the church in general, by By taf subordi- 
nation and heipfulness. Miss Cutter, of 
Stonebam, conducted a model exercise with ‘ber 
Junior Chapter, which —— Res - interesting 
and instructive to all Following an 
informal reception tod trict siete, adjourn- 
ment wae e tothe vestry wherea bountiful 
collation reflected much credit on the Stoneham 

uers. The social hour passed pleasantly and 
quickly, and the convention again assembled at 
7.15, when, after praise service and devotional 
exercises, Rev. Luther Freeman was introduced 
as the speaker of the evening. An appreciative 
audience listened to his thrilling words. A very 
impressive consecration service broug bt the con- 
vention to a close. Thanks are due the singers 
who contributed so much tothe enjoyment of 
the gathering. The next convention will be 
held Feb. 22. Chapters on the district are re- 
quested to reserve this date until further an- 
nouncement. S. GERTRUDE MAyo, Cor. Sec. 





West District. 


Ch Falls. — Rev. W.C. Townsend gave 
last wi a reception to his Bible class, fifty- 
four men being present. An oyster supper was 
served, after which there were selections by the 
class quartet and a debate. Mr. Townsend gave 
an address upon “Some Things that a Young 
Man Should to Do.” 


Springfield, Grace. — Mr. A. J. Pease has re- 
eoutiy cenated gy to Graham oo 
Marshaliburg, N.U., in memory of a deceased 
sister. 

Rev. E. P. Herrick. the tor, had the pleas- 
ure, on Nov. 18, of officiating at the marriage of 
Rev. John Mason, pastor of our church at 
Biandtord and Russell, and Miss Arabel P. 
Fletcher. The ceremony wes performed in the 

nce of family friends and invited guests at 
Phe home of the bride’s parents in Agawam, the 
house being attractively decorated with chrys- 
anthemums and evergreen. A wedding break- 
fast was The gifts were numerous and 
valuable. 

The quarterly social of the goa Leagues 
of the city and vicinity was held here, Nov. 13, 
= was a very enjoyable occasion. The my 

address of the evening was made » Big 
a bbad, of the School for Christian Workers 


State St.— A district meeting of the W. F. 
M. 8. was held here Nov. 13, with a good at- 
tendarce throughout the day. Reports from 


the auxiliaries, which occupied the greater part 
of the morning session, showed the work to be 

pers were presented by Mrs. 
Lamb of E Hol ay . a Mrs. W. G. Richard- 
son o! Springfield. nce of Miss Dan- 
forth of Japan was = yi and she won 
the sympathies of all who heard ber for the 
work in which she has so efficiently labored. 
Dinner and supper were abundantly served by 
the ladies of the church,and the new plan of 
“ fifteen cents a plate”’ worked to the satisfac- 
tion ofall. Mrs. R. E. Bisbee of Chicopee pre- 
sided during the day, assisted by Mrs. J. H. 
Griffis, of Holyoke, and Mrs. Fayette i 
of Wilbraham. Rev. T. C. Watkins is pastor 


Trinity. — Dr. William Rice bas made kaown 
his intention of presenting to the church a fine 
marble baptismal! font. He formally offered it 
on Sunday, Nov. 15, and at a meeting of the of- 
ficial board it was acce with a vote of 
thanks. Thanks were also extended to Mrs. 
Dexter Smith, who has donated twelve new 
stained glass windows. The baptismal font is 

iven in memory of Dr. Rice’s father — William 
Sco — we ho was one of the founders of the 
to Rev. Henry Tuckley is pastor. 


field. — Rev. E. 8. Best preached 
at “ne aioe fethenhentving service of the 
churches ot West Springfield. 


Westfield, First Church. — At the third quar- 
terly conference a unanimous invitation was ex- 
tended to the pastor, Rev. L. rchester, to 
return for the fourth year. One of the old 
members, Mrs. Charlies Grant, celebrated her 
Sist birthday, Nov. 7. Among the pleasant remi- 
niscences, she spoxe of ber having been a sub- 
scriber to ZIoN’s HERALD for fifty-seven years, 
and said, “I should not know how to live with- 
out it.” A gracious revival is in progress, the 

tor preaching every night. On Sunday, 
Rov. 15, 35 decided to begin the Christian — 
most of these are from the Sunday-school, 
the majority are above thirteen years of age. 





How Some of our Readers can Make Money. 


Last month I anenet, after paying all expenses, 
$356.85; the month 5 e 
time sttended to o or ‘duties. clieve = energetic 
person can do equally as well, aot very little 
experience. The Dish Washer ts jest ‘bab, and every 
family wants one, which makes go very easy. I do 


no canvassing, People hear about Disb fasher, 

ard come or send forone. It is — some thet a 

Fy washer has never before bee 2. on on market’ 
ron City Dish Washer fie th thie bil. With it you 


= wash and dry the dishes fora wry! of ten in two 
minutes without wetting the hands. 8008 as people 
see the washer work they want one. "You can make 
More money, and make it quicker than with any other 
household article on the market. I feel convince’ that 
can make from $10 to $14 per day 

aroand home. My sister and brother bave started tn 
the sosnneee and are doing splendidly. You can get full 
ulars by addressing the Iron City Dish Washer 

v9 t. 4, Sta, A, Pittsburg, Pa. They help you get 
started, then you can make money a: 





Church Register. 


GRAND MISSIONARY DAY at First M. B. Church 
Lynn. Rev. W. T. Smith, D. D., will spend Sunday, Dec. 
6,at “Old Lynn Common.” There will be a love-feast at 
9.2%a.m. Dr. Smith will preach at 10.30, will address 
the Sunday-school and Epworth League, and will be one 
of the speakers atthe platform meeting in the church 
at 7.30 p. m. 





COMMUNION SET WANTED. -— A second-hand com- 
munion set is desired by the M.E. Church at Milan, 
N.H. Any church having such a set to sell will confer a 
favor upon a worthy society by communicating with the 
pastor, Rev. WILLIs Hotmes. 





Money Letters from Nov. 16 to 23. 


J C Ayer & Co. Butler Bible Co, Prof Bulkley, J E 
Blake, J A Bowler. A P Camphor, B D F Ourtis, N B 
Cook, 8 A Chase, D H Chase, Mrs R A Chambers. Lacy 
M. Dennis. Walter Ela. Mrs H G Freeman. Jos Hol- 
lingshead, G H Huffman, G H Hamilton, F A Harvey, 
W H Hunter, Nath’! Ham, W. H. Hutchins, W W Hallock. 
Jos Kittinger. F W Lewis, I R Lovejoy. Henry May- 
berry. © F Penney, O A Piumer, Pacific Press Pub Co. 
Mrs AM Rollins, M A Rowell. R E Schuh, Lester 
Strout, Mrs E H Sprague, Bartlett Simons, Wm Saw- 
yer,E J Smith. L © Tyler, A L Williams, Mrs N 8 
Whitman. 

Also from Nov. 23 to 30. 


C E Alien, H G Ashton, ER H Allyn, J R Atkins, J H 
Allen. 8 L Bryant, C O Beede, 8 U Burnham. A Crain, 
H Call, E F Clark. L HM Dorchester, F L Decker. R F 
Solway. O E Locke, J H Lamb. M A Munroe, Me- 
neely Bell Co. Parvin & Doughty Co, O 8 Pilisbury. 
B F Rowland. H L Wriston, W Wiggin. 


PREAUHERS' AID. fw mocting of the Preachers’ 
Aid Committee of the New England Conference will be 
held in Room 21, Wesleyan Building, Monday, Dec. 7, at 
$.30a.m. Special business. L. B, Bates, For Com. 





BPWORTH LEAGU: E. - — - The ‘somi- annual convention 
of the Soath District Epworth League will be held at 
Milford, Friday afternoon and evening, Dec. 18. 


W. FPF. M. 8. — The Executive Board of the New Eng- 
land Branch will meet on Wednesday, Dec. 9, at 10 a. m., 
in the Committee Room, % Bromfield St. 

C, BuTLer, Bec. Sec. 


DEDICATION. — The feast of dedication of Mathew- 
son St. M. E. Church, Providence, BR. 1., will be beld 
Dec. 4-13. 

PROGRAM. 

Friday, Dec. 4,at8p.m., new electric organ recital. 
Sunday, Dec. 6, at 10.454. m., dedicatory service. Ser- 
mon by Bishop Fowler. 3.30 p. m., Epworth League 
union meeting, addressed by Rev. Dr. J. H. Coleman, of 
Albany, N. Y.; 6.30, jubilee of Ohristian song; 7.30, 
preaching by Dr. Coleman. Monday, at 8 p. m., Bishop 
Fowler will lecture on Abraham Lincoln. Tuesday, at 
7.45 p. m., interdenominational meeting. Wednesday, 
at 6.30p. m., the Methodist Social Union will tender a 
reception to Bishops Foster and Mallalieu. Thursday, 
at 7.465 p. m., ##th anniversary and reunion of former pas- 
tors, Rev. Dr. M.J. Talbot presiding. Friday,at 7.45 
Pp. m., entertainment by Church Enterprise societies. 
Sunday, at 10.45 a.m., sermon by Rev. Dr. W. N. Brod- 
beck ; 3.30 p. m., Providence Methodists in union love- 
feast, Rev. Dr. E. OC. Bass presiding; 6.30, vesper service 
with special music; 7.30, preaching by Rev. Dr. Geo. K. 
Morris, of the School of Theology, Boston University. 

A ir volame, p d, and tal 
ing much valuable history, bes been prepared. Price, 
60 cents. 





WANTED — A MUSIC HALL. — No educational insti- 
tute in the United States is complete without its music- 
al department. Every argument which suggests such a 
department at home is of weight here in Mexico, while 
in addition we are face to face with the fact that itis 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY to give some musical training 
to all the young men we send out into the work. The 
average native preacher must be his own organist. Our 
Theological School in Puebla greatly needs help along 
this line. Our present music room is all too small, but 
with $150, American money, we can lift the roof higher 
and lengthen the walls so as to give a fine music hall 
— adapted to our wants for many years to come 

me of the readers of Zion's HERALD are oo guaneted 
oo the reviva! KY business interests in New 
that they wili be glad to help us. Send to Ohariles R. 
Magee, 38 Bromfield St., Boston, or direct to under- 
’ “If more than the above sum is donated, the 
surplus will go to the purchase of musical instruments. 

Mexico City. W. BUTLER. 





Recalled Stormy Times. 
“ Well that looks natural,” said the old soldier,looking 
atacan of condensed milk on the breakfast table in 


ae of ordinary milk that fatled on sccount of the 
It’s ) the Gail Borden Eagie Brand we used dur- 
on the war.’ 





“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


The Bitterest Cry that can be 
Wrung from the Heart. 
An Every Day Incident of wetine Life — Events 


that appeal to Humanity Sins of Omis- 
sion That Sadden the World. 


“It might have been ”’ will tremble only 
on the lips of those who have been indiffer- 
ent to golden opportunities or careless of 
the rules which govern health. 

Have you been guilty ? 

If you have exposed your health, over- 
worked your strength, exhausted your 
nerve force and blood vitality, then indeed 
you are thinking on “ what might have 
been.”’ 

But hope should not_be lost, for you can 
be cured, restored ‘to the health and 
strength you have lost, if you use that 
greatest of the world’s remedies, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
It will make you well as it has thousands of 
others, as it did ae Nettie Butler, of 504 
Central Ave., Dover, N. H., who says: — 

“T was awfully nervous and could not 
sleep at night; at times I would get so nerv- 
ous it seemed as thongh I could fly. At such 
times it seemed as if I could not live, I got 
so nervous and wrought up. 





MRS. NETTIE BUTLER, 


‘*T used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blicod and 
nerve remedy, and it helped me right off. 
It quieted my nerves and gave me sound 
night’s rest. It is the best medicine I have 
ever used. It always does the work re- 
quired.” 

If you have lost your health, do not re- 
pine in discouragement, but get this won- 
derful remedy, Dr. Greene’s Nervura, at 
once. It will give you new strength and 
new vigor. Try it and it will make you 
well and keep youso. Don’t delay; don’t 
trifle; don’t repeat the old mistakes. With 
the good health Dr. Greene’s Nervura will 
surely give you, you will have no occasion 
to mourn, “ it might have been.”’ 

If you like you can consult the discover- 
er, Dr Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most saccessful specialist in cur- 
ing nervous and chronic diseases, free of 
charge, in person or by letter. 


mt Punk. Bane oor 


Best Authors =posT FREE. SAMPI 


ovements. 
a ae TY, @Ce. 
GEO. HUGHES & 00., Publishers, 60-64 Bible Hh 4.1. 











Looking Ahead. 


It is a good plan occasionally to look over the “« tit 


fence that surrounds you and see what is going on in wf ij vi 
the world. It sharpens your wite and broadens your . it 


opinions. 


Here is a glimpse of what the leading furniture [ === 
designers are doing. This is the direction*toward 
which we are moving for the coming year, 1897. Itis |/-——=| 
a radical departure and will make a new element of - 


beauty in many houses. 








No solid headboard was ever devised that could i i th 


compete in effectiveness with an open work design 
of this nature. The spindle section is very deep, with 
the spiral fluted corner posts reproduced in miniature. 
. Made of old 
Spanish Mahogany, with an inside finish of birdseye oi 


The whole set is very close to luxury 























maple, and adorned with massive brass trim mings, it 


makes a fine appearance in any apartment. 
The carving is finished in the natural 
and the effect is charming. 


wood, which is a trifle lighter than the antique, 





General catalogues for 1896-'97, square octavo, 256 pages, 


300 iMustrations. Sent to 


any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 
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Our Book Table. 


ist. of the German [Abesta. 
Mby Bouen Ly gl 2 Vols. a rageie, Sor York: Harper & 


For ages the relations between Germany and 
France have been strained. Charlemagne tried 
in vain to weld the two countries into a single 
empire; they very soon drew apart and the two 
nations became rivals, Louis XIV. seized on 
German provinces on the west bank of the 
Rhine; Germany struck back at Waterloo, and 
more decisively at Sedan. But there is an inter- 
esting passage of history lying between. It is 
Napoleon’s record in this matter. He was not 
satisfied with the west bank; he undertook to 
erase Prussia from the map of Europe and to 
subordinate the German people to France. 
Germany was crushed at the battle of Jena. 
The King'trembled like aspaniel ut the crack 
of the imperial whip, and the German people 
seemed to be ready to yield all to the invader. 
From the battle of Jena in the summer of 1806 
te that of Waterloo on |Sunday, June 18, 1815, 
was Germany’s dark hour, but it was the dark- 
ness before the dawn. 

In these ample and finely illustrated volumes 
Mr, Bigelow details the methods and steps by 
which Germany recovered her independence 
and meted out justice to France. Germany had 
to make over her own people by industry and 
education. The King remained little more than 
a cipher; Napoleon had beaten the courage quite 
out of him. But what was lacking in the King 
was found in Queen Luise, who inspired the 
court and the army with courage. It was her 
steady courage that turned the tide in favor of 
her country. The story is a very interesting 
one, and is told with fullness of information 
and much literary skill, The facts are given in 
order and wrought into the general picture. 
There are striking passages, as those describing 
the (death of, Palm the printer, the battle of 
Jena, the Queen as a fugitive, Luise confronting 
Napoleon, and Scharnhorst’s new army; but 
these are only parts of the general picture of an 


important historic era, The writer has given. 


the matter in detail, and in its consummation 
and wholeness. With some new data, he is able 
to set the old in a clearer light, making his 
work one of the most interesting and valuable 
on the period. 

By Henry D. Thoreau. With illustrations 


Cape Cod. 
in Colors by Amanda M, Watson. Two 
from Be teroaton: Houghton, Mifliin & Co. Price, $6. 


Thoreau was a minute philosopher. His eyes 
were microscopic. To his vision motes were as 
clear as mountain ranges to the average man. 
His senses were almost supernaturally elevated. 
Without ascending into the third heaven, he 
saw and heard things unspeakable. His field of 
investigation wee not large, bat was thoroughly 
cultivated; he was an intensive rather than an 
extensive student. “Cape Cod” isa study, in 
which he reveals that great spit of sand with 
its people, fish, fowl and creeping thing. As 
the artist, whose illustrations enrich these vol- 
umes, read Thoreau’s pages, it occurred to her 
to make sketches on the margins of her copy of 
the scenes and characters given in the text. In 
bringing out a new edition, the publishers prot- 
ited by the suggestion, and bave given, in these 
beautifal volumes, illustrations from these 
sketches in color, bringing to the sye persons, 
places, and scenery described by the Concord 
naturalist. You thus see as well as read about 
the Cape. This two-volume, illustrated edition, 
with illuminated covers, makes a choice work 
tor the holidays. 

OUNtuirated” Boston: ov fon Midian & Company. 

Price, $1.50. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has been, from the 
first, a favorite with the reading public. Though 
always moving aside from the beaten track, she 
contrives to pass along where people live, to 
make helpful suggestions and home thrusts. 
Though all her books, now a considerable list, 
have been well read, we are confident the 
“ Chapters from a Life” will be more eagerly 
sought and read than any of the others. It 
brings ue to the author herself. It has the 
charm of ideal autobiography, in which the 
author writes of herself without egotism and 
reveals with the utmost delicacy and good taste 
the world of men and women with whom she 
has maintained more or less intimate relations, 
The circle began inthe household with father 
and mother, and enlarged gradually to embrace 
the elect of Andover, and expanded still further 
to inclade famous authors and teachers and stu- 
dente of literature. The task undertaken in 
this volume was @ delicate one, but it has been 

ormed with both modesty and spirit. 
Enough is told to satisty the curiosity of the 
public, bat never too much, the author always 
appearing to understand the just medium. The 
giimpees she gives of other literary people are 
invariably interesting, without any betrayal of 
the confidence implied in such associations. Her 
views are photographic. The people become liv- 
ing realities before you; you see them and fear 
their animated conversation. These reminis- 
cences of literary people are extremely interest- 
ing, but back of all this is the fresh view ob- 
tained of the writer herself. The book is a 
revelation of the taste, modesty, courage and 
genius of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

las 

Marm Lice, ais & Company. Price, 

This story of a New Bngland family, in the 
drift period, is vividly and interestingly told. 
You'see;Mrs. Cora Grubb and her husband with 
the threefwaits, Lisa Bennett and the children, 
Atlantia‘and Pacifica, occupying the benches at 
Eden {Place and interested in the hypnotic ex- 


m. Boston: 





ploits of a suspicious boarder. The man and 
woman had a sort of quasi-marriage, terminable 
at the will of the parties, which was the occasion 
of some scandal in the neighborhood. This an- 
tediluvian type of household, meantime, pulled 
up and migrated to the sandlots of California. 
The heroine is the Swede girl Lisa, in whom the 
man Grubb became at last interested. The twins 
join the Celestials,and Lisa is followed in the 
narrative until death ends all. The story of the 
under world of society is well told; the charac- 
ters stand out in relief on the pages of the book. 
“ The way of the transgressor is hard ” may be 
taken as a motto. 


Lestons in Vocal Expression. Course I. By 8. 8. 
Curry, Ph. D, Boston! Bchool of Bzpreasic on, of 


Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, By 8. 8. 
Curry, Ph.D. Boston: School of Mxpresaton. f 


There are complemental volumes, each filling 
its place in the larger elocutionary system, to 
the perfecting of which Professor Curry has de- 
voted many years of hard and productive study. 
He studied in Boston University and abroad and 
has taught his favorite science in his alma mater, 
{n Harvard, in Yale, and at Newton Theological 
Institution. Few men are more competent to in- 
struct on the subject either vocally or through 
the press. The first volume ‘ details the proc- 
esses of thinking in the modulation of the 
voice,”’ and the second has suggestions for the 
cultivation of the imagination. In both volumes 
the work is executed with great skill and prac- 
tical judgment. The expositions of principles are 
clear, forcible and suggestive. In the use of the 
work the teacher will find aid in the choice se- 
lections made trom various authors for practice. 
The subjects on which Prof. Curry treats have 
been fully thought out, and his lessons are given 
in a style at once simple and forcible. Both the 
teacher and student of elocution will find in 
these books an admirable aid in their work. 


A- Pisding on ® Bronce. By Florence A. Merriam. 
Illos eoanea. Boston: Houghton, Mifliin & Company. 
Prise, $1.26 


Miss Merriam is a naturalist; the study of 
birds isa passion and pastime with her. The 
study begun in New York and New England 
has been extended to the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific coast. The present volume con- 
tains @ record of her ornithological observa- 
tions at Twin Oaks, the name of a post-office in 
a small valley at the base of the Coast Range, 
thirty-four miles north of San Diego, in South- 
ern California, There she spent many months 
studying the feathered songsters of the valley, 
now from the saddle of her bronco, and then in 
long vigils by the brookside or ‘the crag as it 
juts into the valley. But the book is not merely 
a record of ornithological observations, The 
author is in cluse sympathy with nature, and 
exhibits a capacity for observing its peculiar- 
ities. To the sharp eye of the scientist she joins 
the quality of the artist. The book is, in fact, a 
bit of art work, bringing the reader into sym- 
pathy with} nature and teaching him how to 
read her forms, movements and signs of distress 
and joy. 


by Satemtnt Parson of N England. A Picture. 
en a a Ohild. New York: The Baker & Tay- 
ier Oo. Pri 


The colonial parson, of whom Mr. Child here 
treats, was a unique and potent personage in 
early New England history. He was lord of the 
perish; and the class to which he belonged 
formed a sort of caste which held almost abso- 
lute control of the country. He waa often the 
only liberally educated man in the little com- 
munity. This gave him exceptional promi- 
nence in the affairs of the parish, the town, and 
the colony. He touched the popular life on all 
sides — religion, education, politics and busi- 
ness. No one can understand the Eastern colo- 
nies unless he is familiar with the character of 
the clergy of the time. Their prominence is 
difficult to be understood in the changed condi- 
tions of today. In this book the author has fur- 
nished an expressive picture of the society of 
the period and particularly of the element of 
control in it. We have the parson in American 
literature and history; the agricultural, the po- 
litical, the scholarly parson; the parson as a 
preacher, @ man, an apcestor; his boyhood, or- 
dination and old age. The book abounds in 
fact and anecdote in brief and charming sketch- 
es of scenes and persons,and in passages of 
freshness and rare interest. The qualities the 
author displayed in his “Old New England 
Town ” reappear in ‘‘ The Colonial Parson.” 


A Book of Country Clouds and Sunshine. Text and 
Hilustrations by Olifton Johnson, Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price, $2.50. 


The country is New England, mostly in the 
bighblands of the west, and the clouds and sun- 
shine are those of remote farm life. With the 
rich and varied landscape the author hardly 
deals at all; but he describes with great minute- 
ness and accuracy the life of the small farmer. 
His section headings are such as these: “ Win- 





ter in New England,” “Town Meeting,” 
“ Financiering on a Smell Farm,” “ A Vacation 
a | ” « Hill Town Sabbath,” “ The Minis- 

ter,” and “ Deserted Homes.” His. descriptions 
are vivid, minute and truthful; a type of New 
England’ life is before you as you read. We 
know of no other book affording such homelike 
views of the small farmer. In text and illustra- 
tion the author paints to the life. 


The Poems of H. C. B . New ¥ Char): 
Scribner's Sons. Price, $1. 1a pon Set ” 


. C. Bunner was born in Oswego, N. Y., 
Aug. 3, 1855, and died in Nutley, N. J., May 11, 
1896. His life was spent in New York city and 
its vicinity. He was known to us as the editor 
ot Puck, the first comic journal established in 
America. In this volume, with a brief and 
appreciative introduction by Prof. Brander 
Matthews, he comes to tis as a poet. Most of 
the matter had appeared before in two small 
volumes; and with these are now bound up 
poems that appeared from time to time in Puck. 
Though the gen-ral public knew Little of 
Bunner as a poet, the reader will find in this 
collection much good poeiry, 

Mercy Warre By Altes Brown. With a Portrait. 
New Yorn: cl Charles Scribner's Suns. Price, $1 26. 
Mercy Otis, who became the wife of Gen. 

James Warren, was one of the most cultured 

and distinguished American women of the Rev- 

olutionary period, The daughter of John and 
sister of the orator James Otis, she was born at 

Barnstable, Mass., Sept. 26, 1728, and died at 

Plymouth, Oct. 19, 1814. Her remains were 

deposited in the Watren family tomb on Burial 

Hill, The data for the life of this remarkatle 

woman were few and scattered, but the author 

has contrived, by arranging them in the frame- 
work of the times, to present a charming record 
of Mercy Otis Warren, with delightful side 
incidents and pictures of the time. Gen. Warren 
be ame the owner of the Gov. Hutchinson 
estate on Milton Hill, The lite of Mercy Warren 
takes the teadet into the most distinguisned 

Masvachusetts circle of that day. 

The Angelo Weliprin. Rowton! Hhiver, Derdect) ry See: 
pany. Price, $1, 

The earth has a curious story recorded in 
stone and read out in different ways by men of 
science, On its gteat featutes we have come to 
acommon view, while stray passages bear dit- 
ferent intefpretations. This volume combines 
the accuracy of science witha clear and easy 
mode of popular presentation. It contains a 
study of rovks, mountains, the moisture on the 
surface in the shape of water, snow, ice and 
vapor, Passing from the surface, the author 
studies the interior of the earth in its central 
solid mass and volcanic eruptions, the coral 
islands, and the fossils. He closes with a notice 
of the surface with its rivers, lakes, mines, out- 
spread mountains and plains. 

The Kings. By Richard G, Moulton h. D. 
New York : The Macmilian Company. Brise i 60 ze 
The modern reader’s Bible, of which this isa 

fresh instalment, comprises a series of small 

books taken from the sacred Scriptures and 
presented in modern literary form. The present 
volume covers the period of the Kings trom 

David to the Captivity, edited with notes and 

an ample introduction by Dr. Moulton. It con- 

tains a bird’s-eye view of the period, giving 

“the chosen nation under a secular kingship 

side by side witha theoctacy.” The language 

is that of the Bible artanged consecutively. 

Friendly Letters to Girl Friends. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. Price, $1. 25. 
The admirable hints and advice to girls in 

this volume appeared first in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and are republished in book form to 
reach a larger class of readers. They are both 
timely and suggestive, on a variety of subjects 
of interest to girls advancing to full school age. 
The author endeavors to impress upon the read- 
er the importance of the period of youth. Then 
follow letters on books of various kinds (prose 
and poetry), on society, clothes, beauty, work, 
marriage, and religion, The letters are all ap- 
propriate and helpful, as they could not fail to 
be if written by Mrs. Whitney. 

The Dwarf’s Tatlor ; and Other Fairy Tales. Collect- 


ed by Zoe Dana Underhill, Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.75. 


Inall ages and literatures the folk tale has 
been a favorite. It meets a real want of human 
nature, and will for this reason be forever kept 
alive. Children love to read it for its witchery, 
and adults find iu such literature a kind of 
teaching by parable. The present volume con- 
tains twenty-two tales drawn from several na- 
tionalities, as the German, Dutch, Swedish, 
French and Russiau. The selection is choi 
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Saddle, Shed and § : Plonee on th - 
katchowan in the bixtten. "By Sohn Me. P= 
cinnati: Curte & Jennings. $i. 


The great Northwest has been pushed far up 
toward the Pole. We settled the Dakotas, and 
on the Pacific reached up by the aid of Russia 
to Alaska. The Dominion of Canada has ex- 
tended colonization far to the north of the Da- 
kotas. The great province of the Saskatchewan 
was being opened in the sixties, as told in this 
book. The country, much of which is now coy- 
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and the tales are given in atcractive form, 
Many of these, such as “ Cinderboy,” “ Iron- 
Jaczy,” and “The Adventures of Perronik,” 
give evidence of great antiquity. 
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ered by wheat-fields, was then unknown to civ- 

ilization. Ths picture here given is fresh and 

glowing. It takes us out of the beaten track, 
and makes us acquainted with new conditions 
of soil and climate. 

A Dally for Daily vor, By Eleanor 
Ameraes Ren and Bilan Polhemus Sutphen. New 
This is a Christian year book of courage and 

good cheer. Each day has its thought in song, 

Scripture, and scrap from religious writers. 

The selections are choice and well-arranged. 

The paper is ‘firm, the print good, and the bind- 

ing attractive. It is an excellent manual for 

daily reading. 

The Court of pa Azthus | Stories from sae Land of 


the nd By Wi it. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, Price, 


We find King Arthur in the centre of a world 
of romance, with knights and ladies playing 
about him, The stories about the King and his 
court have been a perpetual fountain for the ro- 
mancers of later times. We have the original 
stories — beautiful imaginative creations — in 
Sir Thomas Mallory, Nennius, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Wace,and Layamon. The author has 
done finely in rendering some of these into at- 
tractive form forthe young. The book contains 
fourteen chapters. ‘The Trip to London,” 
“The Round Table and Arthur's Knights,” 
“ The Little Journey to Cornwall,” “* Some Lit- 
tle Adventures of Launcelot,” “The Chime of 
the Sea,” and “ King Arthur’s Grave,”’ are spe- 
cimen titles. The abundant illustrations serve 
to illuminate the text. 

A Second Century of rades. By William Bellamy. 
Boston | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 

The best evidence that the enhher bas a good 
product in this volame is found in the fact that 
his former book was received with so much fa- 
vor. The charades are neatly constructed and 
will be prized by those who enjoy them, asa 
sharpener of the wits. 

The Family Circle. Originaland Selected Anecdotes, 
By H. L. Hastings. Boston: H. L. Hastings. Price, $1, 
With the people incident and anecdote have 

always been favorite modes of instruction. 
They are brief, pithy, and open to the under- 
standing of the simplest reader. This volume 
contains a lacge collection of winnowed anec- 
dotes, many of them written for the Christian, 
and all selected and arranged by the editor of 
that periodical who knows a valuable anecdote 
when he sees it. They are designed for fireside 
reading, and cannot fail to be helpful. 

Pokanty Branch Road ; and Other Stories for Young 


@People. By Sophie Swett, Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $1. 


The author is a favorite writer forthe young. 
In the various papers and magazines for youth 
ber name is familiar. Her character-sketches 
of child life in the village, on the farm,and by 
the sea, are originaland suggestive. With clear 
outline her pictures are rich in color. This vol- 
ume contains three brief and racy stories, the 
first, with its five chapters, giving title to the 
volume. 

ngham Bag: A Tale of an Heirloom. By Mar- 


"prea Btaney. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
ice, 


The memory of the author runs back and en- 
riches itself with the lore of grandmother's day, 
a hundred years ago or so,in New England. 
Our whole life was rural then. Boston was only 
a village, and other viliages and cities were not 
yet. The people lived out-doors and in cheap- 
made houses. The “ gingham bag ”’ is an heir- 
loom in the Potter family, greatly prized, and 
having a curious history of haps and mishaps, 
all delightfully told in the book. 


Hop y Children. By Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt. New 
: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. Price, $1.50, 


An attractive child’s book, with large page 
and type, illaminated binding and profuse illus- 
trations. The author, editor of Babyland, has a 
keen appreciation of the taste and intellectual 
needs of children. Each story is illustrated 
with a full-page picture by W. A. Page and 
printed in colors. Many of the stories have fur- 
ther illustrations to the sayings and doings in 
the form of exquisite vignette pen-and-ink cuts 
which diversify and beautify the pages. As a 
Obristmas gift children will want nothing 
better. ‘ 

Dick : A Story for Boys and Girls. By Anna Ohapin 

y. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 

Price, $1.50. 

The author knows well how to tell a story at 
once attractive and helpful to boys and girls. 
Virginia Swift of the Cape Ood stock is the 
leading and attractive character. With many 
noble qualities, there is the temptation with her 
to make the wrong choice. Would she better 
marry a bit of an English title in Tador-Francis, 
or plain Dick Howard? The struggle between 
English show and Yankee good sense and worth 
was- considerable; but Virginia finally chose 
the better part in Dick, who was built and edu- 
cated for a real man. 

Maloy Aitted'e Wile, By Langdon Miwin Mitebell. 
Illustrated by Gilbert Gaul. ew York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.26. 

These two stories came out first in magazine 
form and were found to be such clever bits of 
Writing as to deserve preservation. The autho 
deals with the type of people for whose salva- 
tion the Mormon missionaries constantly labor. 
They are the illiterate classes scattered through 
the Southern and border States. The scene 
of the first story is laid in West Virginia. 

















Delissa Carr married Nick Barr. She could 
not cook, and her husband, when half dead 
from Oe eres went over to his brother’s 
meals; but his wife, believing he went to see 
Red Dolly, became jealous. This opened the 
door for bie mass missionaries, who visited 


and drove prod off. Reconciliation with bis 
wite was the result. The second story is told 
with the same graphic skill and ends in blood. 
Alfred Bannerman was often absent, and Hiram 
Stott induced Lucinda to accompany him. 
When Stott went away, Bannerman followed 
him and killed him. t once d of, 

nerman saw no better way than to be racon- 
ciled to Lucinda. The rough watee life of 
the region is drawn with artistic skill. 








Magazines. 


-—— The Methodist Review tor November-De- 
cember has a good list of articles. Bishop War- 
ren leads in one of his vivid paintings, “‘ When 
this World is Not.” The article is science 
winged with imagination. Dr. D. H. Wheeler 
contributes a timely paper on “ Socialism and 
the New Testament.” Christian Socialist is a 
misnomer. Socialism and Christianity are an- 
tagonistic systems. “‘ The Educational Func- 
tions of Ancient Coins,” by Dr. F. M. Bristol; 
“ The Three Great Epochs of World Evolution,” 
by Prof. H. W. Conn; and “The Necessity ot 
Church Membership,” by Rev. W. W. Lance, 
follow. Rev. F. 8. Townsend, of Milford, Conn., 
takes for his subject, “ Studies in Recent Fic- 
tion.” “ Language as a Fine Art ”’ is set forth 
by Prof. Cowgill. Rev. J. L. Reeder describes 
* Liturgical Developments of New ‘i'estament 
Times.” Dr. M. L. Tatt tells of “ Chinese Liter- 
ati in Peking University.” (Eaton & Mains: 
New York.) 

— The Methodist Review (South) for No- 
vember-December contains eight contributed 
articles, with good variety and ability. Prof. 
George F. Mellen leads in a paper on “‘ New 
England in the South,” as represented by men 
who, though born in the Bast, made their rec- 
ords in the South. John L. Kirby follows in a 
biographical sketch of George D. Prentice. 
They are both fresh and readable. A timely 
article is that by Bishop Fitzgerald on * The 
Educated Woman of Today: Her Opportunities 
and her Limitations.”” Dr. John R. Allen finds 
“ The Forces of Civilization ” in the worth of 
the individual and the divine law of love found 
in the Gospel. Rev. James A. Anderson studies 
“ The Special Obligation of American Christians 
to Missions.”” Prof. Edwin W. Bowen has a de- 
lightful article for the student on “ Virgil’s 
Pre-eminence among the Christian Fathers and 
in the Medisval Church.” Dr. James Mudge of 
the New England Conference has a thoughtful 
study on the great doctrine of *‘ Divine Provi- 
dence.”” (Barbee & Smith: Nashville, Tenn.) 

— The Nineteenth Oentury tor November 
contains fifteen eolid articles. Francis de Pres- 
eeneé leads In a contribution on ‘‘ England and 
the Continental Alliances.” “ The Voluntary 
Schools,” by Sir John Gorst; “ The Westralian 
Mining Boom,” by 8. F. Van Oss; ‘‘ Commer- 
cial Morality in Japan,” by Robert Young; and 
“Sketches Made in Germany,” by Mrs. Blyth, 
follow the leader. Those interested in labor re- 
form will be sure to read Mr.and Mrs, Sidney 
Webb on “ Arbitration in Labor Disputes,” 
“ English and Dutch Dairy Farming,” by H. 
Herbert Smith and Ernest ©. Trepplin, is con- 
sidered from both sides. Mrs. Besant tries to 
make out “ The Conditions of Life after Deatb.”’ 
“ Turkish Misgovernment ”’ is treated in a sym- 
posium. (Leonard Scott Publication Company: 
New York.) 

—— The Contemporary Review for November 
contains ten valuable contributions. E. J. Dil- 
lon leads in a timely article on “ Russia and 
Europe,” giving a favorable view of the capaci- 
ty and good intentions of the young Czar. Dean 
Farrar follows in one of his glowing articles on 
“ Two Archbishops.” One of them is naturally 
Archbishop Benson, who so recently departed 
while on a visit to Mr. Gladstone, and the other 
the late Archbishop Magee of York, whose Life 
has just issued from the press. George F. Parker 
describes “How a Presidential Campaign is 
Managed.” A. T. Quiller-Couch has an appre- 
ciative review of “ Mr. Barrie’s ‘ Sentimental 
Tommy.’” William O’Brien considers whether 
or not Mr. Parnell was badly treated. J. Theo- 
dore Bent gives a striking view of the people in 
his “‘ Travels among the Armenians.” Jobn A. 
Hobson defines “The Social Philosophy of 
Charity Organization.” Prof. A. H. Sayce has 
a stirring article entitled,‘‘ The Biblical Critics 
on the War Path.” (Leonard Scott Publication 
Company: New York.) 

— The North American. Review tor Novem- 
ber opens with a clear and forcible article on 
the late election by Hon. T.C. Platt. Written 

before the contest closed, its utterances are of 
the nature of prophecy. Dr. O. F. Thwing 
shows the beneficial “‘ Influence of the College 
in American Life.” Bishop Doane gives ‘‘ Some 
Later Aspects of Woman Suffrage.” G. Norman 
Lieber shows what conditions will justify 
“ Martial Law.” “ Election Trials in Great 
Britain ” are described by Sir Charles W. Dilke. 
A. L. A. Himmelwright shows the utility and 
security of “ High Buildings.” George Warfng 
denounces “Government by Party.” The 
Comptroller of the currency shows the necessity 
ot “ Protection to Bank Depositors.” Prof. 
Thurston speaks of ‘‘ The Anima! as a Machine.” 
Hon. John Barrett, our minister to Siam, tells 
“ The Plain Truth about Asiatic Labor.” (North 
American, Review :,3 East 14th 8t., New York.) i 





-— The November Popular Science Monthly 
is the opening number of the fiftieth volume, 
It contains fifteen valuable articles. Prof. W. H. 
Hudson leads in a well-considered paper on 
“ The Moral Standard.” Bashford Dean has an 
article on the various “‘ Public Aquariums in 
Burope.” Prof. A. 8, Packard tells his experi- 
ences on “‘ Mount Shaste ” in 1877, M.A. Gau 
dry describes ‘‘ The Abundance of Anima! Life” 
on our globe. Margaret Wentworth Leighton 
contributes an illustrated article on ‘ Shells.” 
Prof. B. R. Shaw bas a suggestive paper on 
“The Employment of Motor Activities in 
Teaching.” ‘ Two Scientific Worthies ” con- 
tains biographical sketches of Sir Thomas 
Browne and T. Stamford Raffles, with portraits, 
* Double Personality,” “‘ A Dog’s Laugh,” and 
* Popular Superstitions,” are other titles, “ Ev- 
olution of Insect Life” contains curious facts. 
“The Science of Wheat-Growing " is a strik- 
ingly interesting article translated from the 
French, (D. Appleton & Co.: New York.) 

—— The American Journal of Sociology tor 
November contains eight contributed articles 
on important subjects within its field. J. H. 
Muirhead leads in a discussion of “ Abstract 
and Practical Ethics.” Florence Kelley pre- 
sents the claims of “‘ The Working Boy.” H.H. 
Hart considers “Immigration and Crime.” 
W. F. Wilcox has a paper on “ The Productivity 
of Municipal Enterprises.”” Georg Simmel con- 
siders ‘‘ Superiority and Subordination as SBub- 
ject-matter of Sociology.” EH. A. Ross has a 
fifth paper on ‘Social Control,” Lester F,Ward, 
in an able article, considers‘ The Purpose of 
Sociology.” It is the ninth of the author's 
“ Contributions to Social Philosophy.” (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press.) 

— The Treasury of Religious Thought is a 
valuable homiletic magazine, good for the 
preacher and also for the intelligent layman. 
There is asermon by Dr. John A. B, Wilson, of 
Los Angeles, on “ Saving a Sacrifice.” Dr. 
David Gregg has another on “Ideal Letter 
Writing.” There are also sermon notes and 
outlines, with various side thoughts. Prince- 
ton h@a full showing in the number, in an il- 
lustrated article. The portrait of Dr. Wilson 
forms the frontispiece, and a view of his church 
in Los Angeles is given and is characterized as 
the most popular church on the Pacific coast. 
(B. B. Treat: 5 Cooper Union, New York.) 


—— The Methodist Magazine and Review has, 
in ite November issue,a good list of articles. 
The editor reveals ‘The Wonderland of the 
Yellowstone,’’ and also “ The Mound-Builders 
and Cliff-Dwellers ” of our great Western val- 
leys and hills. Dr. J. Cooper Antliff furnishes a 
bird’s-eye view of ‘‘ The English Bible” in ite 
history. Rev. G. F. Salton tells of the “ Day- 
break in New Zealand.” Hon. 8. H. Biake sug- 
gests “ Needed Prison Reforms.” Rev. Henry 
Smith describes “ ‘he Stundists,”’ a Russian re- 
form sect. (William Briggs: Toronto, Canada.) 


——The November Homiletic Review opens 
with Dr. W. 0. Wilkinson’s “ The Apostle Paul 
as Preacher.” Principal Pollok furnishes a 
study of “ Homiletics Viewed as Rhetoric,” 
Dr. F. Kllinwood considers “ Present Day 
Apolog etics.”” Prof. Bernhard Pa. criticises 
“An Unscriptural Expiatory Sacrifice.” The 
number contains seven sermons. John Watson 
leads on “‘ The Urgency of the Gospel,”’ and 
F. B. Meyer on “ Our Present Experience and 
the Promise of God.” Rev. G. F. Love treats 
“The Prodigal's Return,’ and Dr. Thomas Par 
ry dwells on ** Autumnal Obaracteriatics.” The 
hints and editorial notes are awern suggestive 
and belpful. (Funk & Wagnalls: New York.) 








Death Froin Use of Tobacco. 


The Tobacco poisoned | heart stops without warning, 
often on the street. SURE-QUIT, an antidote chewing 

gum, overcomes the craving. No sickness, no starving, 
Sfording safe and prompt relief. Try ittoday. 2% cts. 
a box, nearly all ores — Booklet free, Bureka Chem- 
teal Co., Detroit, M 


Educational. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Men and women. Rules of Assoc, Am. Med. Colleges 17th 
ar opens — 16. Part —* i clinical service. 
‘ite med. ia in ‘D6. Pr ton City Hospital, 

A GUSTUS P r. MOLARK, A -M., MD. D., Dean. (Send 

for Catalogue.) 617 Shawmut Ave., ‘Boston, 














There are but few good musical insti- 
tutions, The largest, best, and most suc- 
cessful in America is the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Oratory and Languages 


at Boston, Mass. Comprehensive in plan 
moderate in price, thorough in practice, and 
famous for results 

Carl Felten, Musical Director. Frank 
W. Hale, Gen. Mer. Send for Prospectus. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 





Proprietors. 
4 Ash , Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1249 18th St., Washin; D. 0. 
$55 Wabash Avenue, , TM. 
"io Geary Setlaing, Minneap 
107 Keith &1 ry ding, Kan eas City, Mo 
§ Btlinson Block’ Los Angeles, 
626 8 Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is invit- 
ed. Kegistration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have 
applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


a $6,000,000.00. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


The Life and Times 
— OF — 


‘Jesus, the [lessiah 


—BY— 


Alfred Edersheim, D.D., Ph, D., 
in two volumes, 
Originally issued at $6.00 per set, 
NEW EDITION 
printed from the original plates. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. Cloth, 
per set $1.60 net. 


How England Depository, 
Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
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Educational. 
Wesleyan / Academy, 


Winter term of pom year 
opens Wednesday, January 6, 1897. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Winter Term opens the Monday following 
Thankegiving. 


sia etal te cy San aes Bolg 


access by boet or by rail. Terme Mop tnsurpassed: Baay 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 
52d year. 


Fall term opened Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1806. 
Winter term opens Deo. 7, 1896. 
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ta” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 


MAssACHUSETTS, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods ; — 

1, Ite special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Bargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto, 

2. Its broadly planned course of atudy. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to far- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialista; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty, 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
#n others, planned rather for home and womanly Wife, Two 
studies required,and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Speocia) 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments, 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Oooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600. For {liustrated 
catalogue) address (mentioning Ziow’s Huxap) 0. 0. 
Braepon,’ Principal. 
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Specimen Copies Free. 
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LION'S HERALD © 


FOR 1897. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


will be entitled to the paper from time of 
subscription to Jan. 1, 1898, 


For $2 50. 


Having made a favorable arrangement with 
the publishers, we are enabled to make a 


GREAT BIBLE OFFER 
TO NEW AND OLD SUBSORIBERS. 
‘Lhe “ International ”’ Self-Pronouncing Teach- 
ers’ Bible is printed from New Plates in Clear 
aR MR ag 
under Gold Edges, Round ‘Corners, Bilk’ Head 
Bands, Silk Marker, and Leather Lined to 





Publisher’s price for the Bible, 
$4 per copy. 

Wewilll send ZION’S HERALD 
(price, $2.50) for 1897 and a 
copy of the Bible for $4.50, 
cash to accompany the order. 

This is an offer of $6.50 in 
value for $4.50. Bible sent by 
mall or express at our expense. 

Specimen Copies Free. 
All business letters should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


86 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Do not allow your system to get weak and debilitated, 
It is easy to keep well and strong by taking Hood's Sar- 
saparilia. 


Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, November 24. 

— Gen. Weyler returns to Havana. 

— Italo Campanini, the great tenor singer, 
dies in Parma, Italy. 

~The dock laborers in Hamburg go on a 
strike. 

— Twenty-three men rescued from the rigging 
of the wrecked “ San Benito.” 

— The English force in Egypt to advance upon 
Kbartoum in March. 


Wednesday, November 25. 

— Twenty-eight Spanish anarchists sentenced 
to death in Barcelona, 

— Horrible stories told of Spanish cruelties in 
the Philippines. 
—— The ten days’ celebration of Rev. Dr. 
Storrs’ fiftieth anniversary in Brooklyn ends 
with the presentation to him of a gold medal, 


Thursday, Novomber 26. 

—Blection frauds in Tennessee detected; 
18,700 stolen votes traced. 

— Secretary Lamont will ask for $10,000,000 
move for sea-coast defences. 

— A report that Li Hung Ohang is to reorgan- 
ize the entire navy of China. 

— Heavy snowstorms in Montana and Min- 
nesota. 

— The Morgan syndicate wins in the election 
of West Bnd stockholders in this city. 

—The report of the Venezuelan Boundary 
Commission practically ready for submission. 

Friday, November 27. 

— Scarcity of food in Havana; all corn to be 
carried to nearest towns in Cuba by Deo. 20, by 
decree of Gen. Weyler. 

— Coventry Patmore, the poet, dies in Ly- 
mington, Eng. 

— Hayti ripe for a revolt. 

— Twelve thousand dock Jaborers idle in 
Hamburg; the strike increasing. 

— Thanksgiving dinners given bv the Amer- 
fean colonies in London, Paris and Berlin, 


— Extermination of the Bering Sea seal herd 
favored in a report of the Commissioners of Fish 
and Fisheries. 


— The defeat of Gen, Weyler’s force reported ; 
dynamite used by the insurgents; a heavy loss 
for the Spaniards. 

—The ty little sea- coast town of San Pedro, 
Cal., half destroyed by a cloudburst. 

— Death ot M. Francois V. E. Arago, the well- 
known French senator, a son of the astronomer 
Arago. 


Saturday, November 28. 


— Gen. Weyler returns to Pinar del Rio, and 
again takes the field. 


— A massacre at Diarbekir reported; 500 Ar- 
menians eaid to have been killed. 


—— 























Baking Powder 


A of tartar baking powder. H 
ot in leavening strength. — Latest 
States Gov't Food Beport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER OO., New York. 


— Traffic blockaded in the Northwest by 
pone ig mys. zero weather, and business sus- 
pe in many places. 

— President Cleveland purchases a home in 
Princeton, N. J, 


— The W.C.T. U. aske for contributions for 
esteblishing ref for Armenians along the 
borders of Turkish empire. 


— Sudden death at Cambridge of Astronomer 
B. A. Gould, at the age of 72. 


— Wheat up to99% cents a bushel. 
Monday, November 30. 


— Many people lose their lives in the North- 
western blizzard, and much live stock killed. 


— The Czar takes control of all ministerial 
offices in Russia. 


— Wheat touches the dollar mark. 


— A spiritualistie medium detected and ex- 
posed in the First Spiritual Temple in this city, 


— Gen. Weyler plans to starve Maceo and his 
force by cutting off his supplies. 








For IRRITATION OF THE THROAT caused by Cold or 
use of the voice, * Brown's Bronchial Troches" are ex- 
ceedingly beaseficial. 








NO-LICENSE — A PARABLE. 
Rev. L. Z. Townsend, D, D. 


T the no-license meeting held at the Harv> 
ard Street M. B. Uharch, Deo. 15, the 
audience listened to four of the most forceful 
and fresh addresses ever given in Cambridge at 
a meeting of this character. The speakers were 
Mr. John Billings of the Webster Grammar 
School, Prof, D. G. Lyon of Harvard, Rev. Dr, 
O. B. Crane, and Rev. L. T. Townsend, D. D., of 
Washington, D. ©. Dr. Townsend’s address 
was wo unique that it was requested for publica- 
tion. He spoke as follows: — 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: — 

After leaving the church this morning and 
while thinking of this meeting, a parable came 
to me which as yet is in rather imperfect shape; 
still if you will pardon its cradeness I will give it 
instead of trying to make a speech or an address 
on temperance. 

There is a custom in a country wher® I once 
visited of allowing a few men who bappen to 
have a measure of political influence and some 
wealth to do certain strange things that greatly 
surprised and shocked me when the people liv- 
ing there told me of them. 

Among the things these men are permitted to 
do is to enter any one of the homes of that 
country, day or night, and give to the most 
promising son in that home a vile and baleful 
drug, but the young man at the time is quite 
unaware of the effect it will have upon him. 
This is what the drug does: It stupefies the 
intellect, poisons the blood, brings on many 
forms of disease, damages and then destroys the 
reputation, and works other mischiefs, until the 
youth is wrecked. Indeed, he is so far wrecked 
that whenever the drug is taken, or even caught 
eight of by the youth, his moral sense, his sense 
of shame, and power of will after a while play no 
part in what he does,or says. Over and over 
again in that country, when traveling there, | 
saw such ruined youths. And do you wonder 
that it is oneof the greatest surprises of my life 
that those few men of influence and wealth 
should be allowed so woefully to drug, debauch 
and ruin the boys and young men of that 
country ? 

Or do you wonder that it was an equally great 
surprise to me when told that these few men of 
influence and wealth were permitted to do this 
great evil in consideration of the payment of a 
comparatively small amount of money into the 
"public treasury. 

What! you exclaim, you do not mean to say 
that in that country you visited certain men 
have the permission of law to enter its homes, 
and to seek and work the ruin of its fairest and 
brightest youths for money —a few hundred 
dollars — and no gigentic and irresistible efforts 
made by the people at large to prevent this 
awful outrage? Where is the country? Name 
it! Let it be disgraced and tabooed. Is this 
what you say? 

But this is not the whole story [ have to tell 
you. This handful of men of whom I was speak- 
ing are granted further privileges. They can 
enter any home in that land and entice the 
husband and father to leave it. They can drug 
these husbands and fathers and then they pro- 
ceed systematically and deliberately to take 
away the good names, the property and business 
of these husbands and fathers. These few men 
of influence and wealth keep pilfering from 
these husbands and fathers until they get the 
good clothes off their backs and put rags in 
their place. They thrust their hands into the 
pockets of those ragged husbands and fathers 
and take out all the money that was in them, 
and then turn the pockets inside out lest by 
chancea few pennies be left. The children of 
these drugged and robbed husbands and fathers 
are found at street-corners crying for bread, and 
Christian charity has to feed them. The wives 
of these husbands are haggard and broken- 
hearted and also are clothed in rags. 

And why is this allowed ? Why are these few 
influential and wealthy men permitted to rob 
and wreck in this way the men and homes of 
that country? Why? Because they pay into 
the public treasury a paitry sum of money. 

What! you exclaim, can a government of a 
country whose mission is supposed to be the 
defence of ite citizens so far forget its mission 
as to accept money in exchange for the homes 
and happiness of its people? Without pretty 
speedy repentance and reform can such a gov- 
ernment escape peril or overthrow ? 





But this is not all, or the worst that comes by 


this evil of which I was speaking. These 
drugged husbands and fathets not only ate 
robbed of their money and tletiies, but their 
health and reputation also are taken from them; 
their intelleets Ate so crazed by the drugs given 
by thete influential and wealthy men that they 
beat their children and abuse their wives whom 
before they were drugged they loved as they did 
their own souls; and then these husbands atid 
fathers, haggard, frightened and wild, take 
other steps downward, beéciiie the lowest of 
brutes, and then at the last go hence in the hor- 
» tors of delirium tremens, And the men who 
tempt and lead these husbands and fathers into 
this terrible career, if you can believe {t, are li- 
censed to commit this muftder of body, mind 
and soul, and the consideration is,as I have 
seid, the payment of a paltty stim of money 
into the public treastiry. 

O friends of humanity, what do you think of 
this business? What can the people of that 
country be thinking of? How long sball such 
‘iniquity be endured or tolerated? Must not the 
foundations of a government that barters away 
its manhood for money be rotten ? 

Bat the whole of my story is not yet told, nor 
half told, As might be eXpected from what I 
have been said, thete is a great dea! of crime in 
that country of which I am speaking, and it is 
generally understood that these influential and 
wealthy men are permitted to lead on their vie- 
tims until they are blinded and bewildered, 
and then almost to a man they afe tempted into 
paths of vice and become a special class of 
criminals, They confront us in the crowded 
thorotighfare, at street-corners, in the car, 
everywhere; and in consequence order-loving 
people are in constant alarm because of these 
wild and almost irresponsible victimes, and the 
criminals of this special class are found to com- 
mit seven-eighths of all the lawlessness of 
that country of which I have been speaking; and 
the jails and prisons are full of them. And 
what is the consideration? I am quite ashamed 
to repeat it. But we are compelled to say it: 
For all this burden of terror and crime the gov- 
ernment receives a small sum of money, and 
though it seems impossible to believe it, these 
criminal-makers keep up their standing and 
respectability in the community when they live, 
and are perfectly safe from artest or assault, and 
on the whole ate ftee from criticism or scorn, 
while the ptotest and public sentiment of order- 
loving people now and then aimed at them fall 
flat, and all because these men buy with a few 
doliars the right to manufacture criminals and 
crime, 

Well, you excitedly exclaim, I never before 
heard of such folly and downright idiocy! Why 
is this trade made? Why is protection on any 
consideration given to such a destructive, das- 
tardly and outrageous business ? 

Well, that was the very question I asked forty 
times while passing through that country. [ 
never could answer it; at least I could give, or 
get, no satisfactory anawer. 

But I must tell you something else. As might 
be expected from what I have said, there is a 
great deal of poverty as well as crime in that 
country lam describing. There is a scarcity of 
even bread: crusts on the table where there used 
to be plentiful supplies of good food; there is no 
fire in the empty cuimney; old hats and wads of 
straw or rage sre in the sashes where the panes 
of glass are broken. And, O God! the suffering 


ha agony! Thou canst measure it for Thou art 
nfinite 

And these few influential and wealthy men of 
whom I am cpenking are permitted to tempt 
and rob and ruin and lead the people into these 
paths of ra, and wretchedness until the 

upers of these influential and wealthy men 

ome a class who are found to constitute nine- 
tenths of the suffering poor of that country; the 
alms-h and all h of charity are full of 
them. And these few pauper-makers add daily 
to their own wealth, though usually, sooner or 
later, the curse of God blasts their money, as if 
atainyd with the blood of murdered victims. 
And notwithstanding this dreadful condition of 
tbings, these men maintain their standing in 
the community, and are defended and protected 
in what they do, because, as I said before, they 
pay a paltry sum of money into the public 
treasury. 

Ob, my soul! you say, is there a country under 
the sun that gives legal = to such iniq 
uity ? ide should it allowed ? Who can 
answer ? od never licenses iniquity; He el- 
ways prohibits it; and if a man crosses God’ 

rohibition, he becomes a sinner and is pun- 
shed, What authority has any country to give 
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i to stich woeful iniquity as w been 

tener! ing, or toes the evil worker go fre? 
And now, perheps. you have enough of 
ve been Dg, an 


of ite laws,and of these few inf tial | 
wealthy men who a little to the 
public treasury belo hus while 
sending floods of fu m t ~ 
But 1 mist say pile w ote tlostng: 
eens you pay now the fact I have in mind 
tet thanido. It is this: These legalized 
wretches who ruin our young men, who are at 
the head of these armies of criminals and pau- 
|, now have their on your fair, famous 


palversity city. They have been try 


tor 
cca years to move into it, In their A be 
have left étone tin - Bat upto th 
titie @ majority of cit have said to 
these Sten, Zou Gan’ move in her e have 
1s] 


D bows, TtoUm, or use, for here. It is 
are for us that hey live-in, Boston and 

rivhton; and that is near for our comfort 
and welfare. Oh, those criminal-makers, those 
pauper-makers, whose every footfall on our 
streets would mean — anguish, sorrow, 
crime, poverty; we will keep you out of our city 
with - your accursed business just as long at 
we can 

And I heard a gteat yoite of thany tathets and 
Pera ey oes Wives and sistefs, and of all order- 
loving citigens throughout the city, and fat be: 
yond the city, saying, Amen! So let it be, 

The parable is ended. 

May Ladd that though [ am not a citizen of 
Cambridge, | am not unmindfaul of the fact that 
any man who has this distinction may weil be 
proud of it ; for eities of stich advan , order 
and prosperity ab yours ate the exceptions in 
this and other lands. Therefore, guard its good 
name with the utmost jealousy. Outside 
are looking to see what you will do at the com- 
ing election. Spare no pairs when fighting 
these influential and wealthy foes of the race. 
Strike no timid blows, and never scare. God is 
with you, and the work you are now doing is 
divine. 

neonate 
Stimulates Digestion. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


It acts directly on the food, thus assisting the stem- 
ech, and also stimulates the secretion of the digestive 
_— js, putting the stomach in an active, healthy condi- 
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Useful and Beautiful 
Gifts 


Holidays 


Our display of Choice Novelties and Ar- 
ticles especially selected for the Christmas 
trade is complete. We ask your early in- 
spection of our large and splendid assort- 
ment of 
Toys, Dolls, Juvenile Books, 

Booklets, Calendars, X-Mas Cards, 
Fancy Celluloid and Sliver Novelties, 
Tollet and Jewel Cases, Metal Frames, 
China Cups and Saucers, 
Leather Goods, Handkerchiefs, Etc. 


Make your selections now when our assortment 
is fresh, and avold the crowds and confasion in- 
cident to shopping a few days before Ouristmas. 
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Special Discount on Toys, Books, Etc., 
to Sunday Schools Purchasing in 
Ouantities. 
All purchases amounting to $1.00 and 
upward delivered FREE within TEN 
MILES OF BOSTON, 


Wm.S.Butler & Co., 


90 TO 98 TRE WONT STREET, BOSTON. q 
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This Preacher 
says buy yuur Church and Lodge 
Furniture of 8. ©. SMALL & 00., 
90 Cana) St., Boston. 

New Catalogue now ready. 

Invalid Wheel Chairs 


for sale and to rent. 








Do you exchange photographs with your 
friends? If so, for a fine quality of these pict: 
ures, visit 


HARDY’S STUDIO 


523 Washington Street, Boston, 
Orr. RB. H. Waits & Co. 

There you will find beautiful 
CARBONETTE CABINETS, 
CARBONETTE MANTELLOS, 

Permanent Carbons in Tints and on Celluloid. 

Porcelains plain and in Color and all other Late 
Styles. 


Parties intending to have work for Christmas 
should arrange for sittings at once. : 

Personal care given to orders for Vil Paint- 
ings, Pastels, Crayons, India Inks and Water 
Colors. 





THE BEST ARTISTS ONLY ARE EMPLOYED, 
SATISFACTION GU. 


Take Elevator. 
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